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A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 


HIS is a book that every- 
body needs. It is just as 
indispensable to every 


home as a dictionary, and cer- ROG ? 

tainly no author can afford to ETS 

be without it. The purpose of 

a dictionary is merely to explain THES AURU S 
OF 


the meaning of words, the word 
being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey, The object 
of the THESAURUS is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea be- 
ing given, to find the word or 
phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Sup- 
pose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear... .” 
We stop. The word “clear” is 
not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS 
and turn to the word “clear.” 
There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, tran- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have 
at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, 
social or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded 
by our most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00, 


as a dictionary. 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.00 (currency, check or money order). Send me by 
return mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Three Practical, Helpful Books 


For Newspaper Editors, Reporters and Correspondents 





Newspaper Reporting and 
Correspondence 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


The prospective newspaper reporter will find 
this a helpful text-book, explaining clearly the 
fundamental principles of newspaper writing. 
It will help him get his stuff past the editor’s 
blue pencil, for it teaches him with practicable 
and workable suggestions, rather than with a 
system of ‘‘don’ts.” 

The result of the author’s personal news- 
paper experience and of his work as Instructor 
of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
are embodied in this book. 

Every kind of story is discussed, and the 
method is given for putting it into conventional 
newspaper form. The book is illustrated by a 
number of examples taken from the columns 
of prominent papers, which illustrate various 
points and show how the stories are actually 
written. 

A few of the important chapter-heads are: 
Gathering the News, News Values, Newspaper 
Terms, The News Story Form, Faults in News 
Stories, Interviews, Social News and Obitu- 
aries, Sporting News, Human Interest Stories. 

All in all, it is a helpful book that every 
prospective newspaper reporter should digest 
from cover to cover. 

Cloth cover, 348 pages. 
$2.25. 


Price, postpaid, 


Practical Journalism 
By EDWIN L. SHUMAN 


This volume is a text-book on journalism 
for the assistance of young newspaper workers 
who are learning the technique of their craft. 
Starting with the rudiments of copy reading, 
it takes up in sequence, revision, errors of ex- 
pression, typographical style, inaccuracies, news 
values, style and diction, libelous statements, 
detecting errors, neatness, speed, “boiling,” 
expanding, etc. The chapter on Headline 
Writing tells the hows and whys in a manner 
that every reader can understand. Proof 
reading, make-up, type and printing are ex- 
plained with infinite care and thoroughness. 

Every phase of the subject is discussed in 
detail with a view to its helpfulness and prac- 
tical bearing upon the work of journalism and 
newspaper editing. 

Prof. White, of. the University of Washing- 
ington, says: “It is by far the most impor- 
tant recent book in journalism, for the reason 
that it deals with a specialized phase of news- 
paper work which has not been decently cov- 
ered in any other book. 

Cloth, 365 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.25. 








Newspaper Editing 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


Here is a complete manual covering the 
whole field of newspaper work. Never before 
has an author attempted to describe modern 
newspaper methods in such a complete way. 

Mr. Shuman has produced an account of the 
making of a newspaper, that everybody will 
benefit by reading. All that enters into the 
preparation and manufacture of the finished 
product is described, and it is all done authori- 
tatively and interestingly. 

The following chapter-heads plainly indicate 
its usefulness: Evolution of the Press, Posi- 
tions and Salaries, How a Reporter is Edu- 
cated, The Reporter at Work, Plan of a News 
story, How the News is Gathered, Editors and 
Their Methods, Qualifications for Journalism, 
The Sunday Supplement, In the Artist’s Room, 
Women in Newspaper Work, A Chapter on 
Errors, Writing Advertisements, Filling the 
“Ad” Columns, The Law of Libel, etc. 

The aim of the author has been to meet the 
needs both of those who seek to enter jour- 
nalism and of those who have already em- 
barked on a newspaper career. 

Cloth cover, 265 pages. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00, 





USE THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $ (currency, check or 


money order). Send me by return mail the 


following books: 
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MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 


Here is the kind of paper and envelopes pre- 
ferred for literary work. 


For 
Writers of 
Photoplays, 
Short Stories, 
Etc. 
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So 


ANWAR 
Seeseee 


YS 


For 
Writers of 
Serials, 
Novels, 
Poems, Etc. 





For the convenience of our readers and students of our books who prefer to order their 
supplies from us, we keep on hand a large stock of manuscript paper and envelopes. 

All orders will receive prompt attention, and we will mail on the same day order is 
received the following set of stationery, which is the kind used in all literary work: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8%x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4% x 9% inches, in which to mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to self-address and enclose with manu- 


script for its return if rejected. 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


Price of above complete set, postpaid, $1.50. 


600 Butler Bldg. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Country Weekly 


By PHIL C. BING 


This is the first book covering rural jour- 
nalism. The successfyl publication of a coun- 
try weekly is a problem separate and distinct, 
and to which the solution of newspaper prob- 
lems in larger cities does not apply. The man- 
agement of the country paper means that the 
widest general: knowledge must be possessed 
by the man at the head, while that of the 
metropolitan newspapers requires a specialist 
in each department. 

This book is designed to furnish the best 
possible information to those who would make 
the management of a country newspaper a 
profession. It covers innumerable problems 
peculiar to rural communities such as_ local 
news, provincialism in the country paper, leads, 
style and dictation, news policy, country cor- 
respondents, reporting, the personal touch, 
agricultural news, editorials, community better- 
ment, publicity, circulation problems, me- 
chanical equipment, the front page, advertising 
make-up, copy reading, headline writing, sub- 
scription price and collections, local, national 
and mail-order advertising, etc., etc. 

No editor of a country paper should be 
without this helpful volume. 


Cloth cover, 347 pages. 
$2.25. 


Price, postpaid, 
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WHY I REJECTED TEN THOUSAND 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By W. Adolphe Roberts, 


Formerly editor of Ainslee’s Magazine; president of the Writers’ Club of New York. 


HE editor worthy of the name 
realizes that he has a triple re- 
sponsibility. In selecting manuscripts, 
he must please the public first of all. 
But he must also please the owners 
of his magazine and he must please 
himself. He cannot make a success 
of his job unless all three demands 
are satisfied in every issue. 

The first responsibility is obvious. 
The magazine public reads to be en- 
tertained. The editor is under an un- 
written contract not to bore his fol- 
lowing. If he does, he will lose its 
support as surely as would the man- 
ager of a vaudeville theater who in- 
sisted on showing wearisome, dull 
acts. Of course, there are publics and 
publics. The readers of the Atlantic 
Monthly undoubtedly chuckle over 
essays that would cause the readers 
of the Smart Set to groan with ennui, 
and vice versa. Each magazine must 
provide the kind of entertainment 
wanted. 

It is regrettable in a good many 
cases that the editor must please his 
publisher. The latter is apt to be a 
business man, with poor judgment 
where writing is concerned. He wants 
commercial results from a commodity 
that cannot be appraised in the terms 


of, say, bessemer steel. -He hires an 
expert to get them for him, yet does 
not hesitate to criticize and offer inept 
suggestions. So be it. After all, the 
publisher pays salaries and signs the 
checks to authors. 

But, whomever else he may please, 
the editor must please himself. A 
successful magazine always has a per- 
sonality, an intangible something that 
sets it apart from its rivals and in- 
duces buvers to select it from among 
hosts of others, probably equally good. 
This personality is shaped by the 
editor, who can only go by what he 
likes and does not like. He cannot 
afford to publish stories which he re- 
gards as trashy, even though other 
magazines may be printing fiction of 
the same order. He cannot, at the 
risk of producing a meaningless hodge- 
podge, give a hearing to every type 
of popular story. He cannot, and 
must not, surrender his individual 
critical faculty. So it is really his 
own personality that he puts into his 
magazine. If it proves to be attrac- 
tive to the public, well and good. If 
it does not, he will soon be looking 
for another job. 

The above explains, broadly, why I 
rejected ten thousand manuscripts in 
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the two and a half years that I was 
editor of Ainslee’s Magazine. I re- 
jected them because I did not like 
them, or because I thought my readers 
would not like them, or because I 
knew that the owners of Ainslee’s 
would disapprove. Inevitably, I turned 
down some that appealed to me, in 
deference to the tastes of the other 
judges concerned. But every manu- 
script that I bought and printed, I 
liked, though I by no means always 
regarded it as literature. 

Far from exhausting the subject, 
however, this merely clears the way 
for details that should be instructive 
to writers. 

Ainslee’s, under my editorship, was 
primarily a fiction magazine. Each 
number contained a complete nov- 
elette, running to about 35,000 words, 
an installment of a serial and from 
seven to nine short stories. A series 
of articles about the great enchant- 
resses of history, by Anice Terhune, 
had been running for many years, and 
I retained the feature. There were 
dramatic and book departments. I 
published an unusually large amount 
of verses, sometimes as many as 
twelve of thirteen poems in a single 
issue. 


Manuscripts in on me 


poured 
through the mails and from the offices 


of literary agents. A few were sent 
because I had asked the authors to let 
me see exdmples of their work. The 
unsolicited manuscripts fell into two 
natural groups, the amateur and the 
professional. The former comprised 
ninety per cent of the total, the latter 
ten per cent. 

The large army of untrained and, 
for the most part, talentless persons 
in the United States who seem to be 
determined to become writers is a con- 
stant source of astonishment to the 
editor. The aspirants are well edu- 
cated and generally earn their livings 
in semi-literary callings, such as the 
church, teaching, library work, etc. 
But they have nothing original to 
say, and their technique consists of a 


stilted imitation of classical models. 
I do not deny that a very few may 
have it in them to learn and to emerge 
as craftsmen. The reading of a pub- 
lication like this one would no doubt 
be beneficial to them. But the manu- 
scripts which they have the poor judg- 
ment to circulate before they have ac- 
quired even rudimentary facility, have 
no chance of being accepted. Such 
offerings are weeded out by the edi-- 
tor’s reader and returned as a matter 
of course, though I may say that in 
well-conducted offices they are: given 
the benefit of every doubt and are 
conscientiously examined. 

The ten per cent of workmanlike 
stories and articles by professionals 
constitutes the raw material which 
the editor tests and weighs, from 
which he selects and builds his maga- 
zine. I estimate that I hopefully ex- 
amined for Ainslee’s one thousand 
prose manuscripts. The number was 
not enormous, and the fact that I 
bought one for every three I rejected 
indicates that competition among 
writers is not quite so keen as it is 
supposed to be. 

I had a system, by means of which 
it was pretty certain that I would not 
miss important manuscripts. In the 
morning the mail was placed on my 
desk, and my first task was to run 
through it. All stories by former 
contributors, by writers known to me 
by reputation or accompanied by let- 
ters addressed to me instead of to the 
magazine, as well as stories which for 
any reason seemed promising, I 
marked with a special sign in blue 
pencil. This meant that, after having 
been entered on the books, they were 
to come back to me. The others, the 
nondescript majority, went to my 
reader, who had instructions to let 
me see every effort which showed 
the least glimmer of promise. 

The manuscripts I had marked 
were read first by me, later by the 
reader, only in cases where I felt that 
I needed to reinforce my own judg- 
ment. This system is not used in all 
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offices, but I regard it as a good one. 
It eliminates a favorite complaint of 
writers—that the editor allows his 
reader too great 2 veto power. It 
proved sound as far as I was con- 
cerned, because I found practically 
all the available stories myself. Of 
the hundreds passed up to me by the 
reader, I accepted less than five. 
Getting down to the final test of 
why I rejected three out of four of 
the manuscripts which were seriously 
considered, I list a number of reasons 
which applied in one case or another: 
1: Although readable, they were 
not precisely in the vein characteristic 
of the magazine. My objective for 
Ainslee’s was to please women and the 
type of man who is sympathetic to the 
modern woman. I was seeking to 


entertain rather than to instruct. Many 
a story that might have been snapped 
up by the Ladies’ Home Journal was 
rejected by me. 

2: They resembled in theme, plot 
or situation some story that I had 
printed recently, or was about to print. 


This does not imply plagiarism. More 
than one another may be moved to 
write about a woman going on the 
stage to escape the ennui of married 
life, but a magazine that has published 
a story of the kind is not likely to want 
another for a year or so. 

3: They were too long or too short 
for the theme handled, too wordy or 
too nakedly condensed. Both extremes 
are bad. The former offense, how- 
ever, is by far the more common. 
Countless stories are spoiled by being 
spun out to 10,000 words when they 
should have been kept down to 5,000. 

4: They were weak in ‘one or 
more of the three essentials: charac- 
terization, plot, atmosphere. From 
my point of view, the most important 
tactor in a story is characterization. 
If its people are real people, the things 
they do are pretty sure to be interest- 
ing. Next comes plot—the adroit 
staging of situations leading up to a 
dénéuement. Third, the color and at- 
mosphere of place—the mise en scéne. 


5: They expounded some theory, 
in which the author doubtless took 
great stock, but which would be likely 
to bore the majority of readers. 
Propaganda has no place in magazine 
fiction. Religion and partisan politics 
are the most dangerous topics, but all 
“isms” are bad. If you must have 
a Socialist in your story, let him keep 
his place as an actor in the human 
comedy. Do not permit him to occupy 
the limelight for the purpose of de- 
livering lectures on Socialism. 

6: They were sloppily written. I 
am aware that some editors care only 
for the narrative quality in a story. 
My own tastes and those, I am sure, 
of my public demanded that the [ng- 
lish language be not manhandled. I 
did not insist on every magazine 
writer being a stylist, but I required 
something more than grammatical ac- 
curacy. I wanted the public to ex- 
claim: “What well-written stories!” 
in addition to: “What rattling good 
yarns!” 

The best tip I can give to authors 
is, that they read carefully the maga- 
zines for which they propose to write. 
I do not mean that they should slav- 
ishly adapt themselves to the whims 
of editors. They will not get very 
far if they do. Fiction, to be effective, 
must be a form of self-expression, 
untrammeled by the fear that some 
critic would prefer to have it differ- 
ently presented. But if the author is 
familiar with the idiocyncracies of a 
number of magazines, he will be able 
to avoid many a disappointment by 
sending his story first to the office 
where it is most likely to be welcomed. 

A study of Ainslee’s through the 
latter half of 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
the period of my editorship, would 
have revealed that the work of the 
following writers was especially fa- 
vored: June Willard, Solita Solano, 
Nancy Boyd, Katharine Hill, Ven- 
nette Herron, Olga Petrova, May 
Edginton, Pauline Brooks, Louise 
Rice, Josephine A. Meyer, and Paul 
Harvey Fox. The aspirant would 
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have learned a good deal about the 
needs of Ainslee’s by familiarizing 
himself with the serials, novelettes, 
and short stories signed by these stars. 
It may be helpful if I discuss some of 
them, explaining how I became at- 
tracted to their work and why I fea- 
tured it. 

June Willard is a young Irish- 
woman, who has passed most of her 
life in France and Spain. Her name 
was unknown to me when, in 1918, I 
received from her a remarkable short 
story, entitled “The Riposte.” It was 
about a dancer who revenges herself 
upon an inconstant lover by sending 
him an imperious message to come to 
her apartment and committing suicide 
while he is on the way. He is found 
there by the police and knows no way 
to clear himself of a charge of murder. 
Later, he learns that the woman had 
notified the police of her intention to 
kill herself, with the comment that 
they could scarcely arrive until after 
her lover had had “a bad half hour.” 


Excellently written, the manuscript 
was of the type over which an editor 


does not hesitate. I wrote to June 
Willard making an offer, and was 
astonished to learn from her reply 
that “The Riposte” was her second 
story and the first she had sold. I 
subsequently bought a novelette and 
several short stories from her. Every- 
thing that she submitted was artistic, 
modern, emphatically material for 
Ainslee’s. Her record with me was 
not marred by a single rejection. 
Solita Solano is: another clever 
woman with a flair for the sophistic- 
ated fiction I was eager to find. She 
is an American, partly of Spanish and 
French descent, and is particularly 
brilliant at interpreting the Latin 
viewpoint. She had had two or three 
short stories published before she be- 
gan to contribute to Ainslee’s. One of 
the most interesting that she did for 
me was entitled: “The Fringes of 
Fame.” It satirized the husband of 
a singer, whose wiie flouts him at 
every turn, but who prefers to be a 


nobody in her house than a free man 
outside. Does the plot remind you 
of “Enter Madame?” Solita Solano’s 
story was written and published well 
in advance of the production of the 
play of that name. 

Madame Olga Petrova is a well- 
known actress who can write. A one- 
act sketch by her drew more letters 
of praise from readers than any other 
feature printed in Ainslee’s while I 
was editor. Nancy Boyd (the nom- 
de-plume of a woman who has a repu- 
tation in another field of art) had 
done nothing in fiction until I asked 
her to try her hand at it. Her stories 
made an immediate hit. I never re- 
jected anything by her. Louise Rice 
broke in with a series of tales about 
the American gypsies; they were con- 
vincing because the author had trav- 
eled for months in Romany vans, and 
knew more about the pisturesque 
nomads than any one else in this 
country. 

May Edginton and her novels about 
smart English life, I inherited from 
my predecessor. American women 
seem to adore serials of that kind. I 
found Miss Edginton with a very defi- 
nite following among our readers.and 
kept her in the table of contents as 
long as possible. Magazines which 
could afford to pay top-notch prices 
eventually coaxed her away. 

Since I used so little non-fiction 
material, comparatively few articles 
were submitted. Amateur writers 
would sometimes send me accounts of 
personal experiences, with the com- 
ment that they were “as romantic,” 
or “just as thrilling,” as fiction. This 
showed a thorough misconception of 
the art of entertaining by means of 
narrative, Happenings in real life 
can be utilized by the clever teller of 
tales. He rearranges them and pro- 
vides a climax wherever one is needed. 
But in their original sequence they 
never form a story. They are merely 
chronicles, devoid of plot. Were this 
not so, the morning newspaper, with 
its varied record of strange events, 
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would be as fascinating as a maga- 
zine. 

Of course, I rejected practically all 
the articles sent in. But really good 
work imposes itself, in spite of office 
rules against the form in which it is 
cast. I found myself unable to refuse 
a certain essay on perfumes, another 
on an old house, two on the frills and 
fancies of love. They were short, and 
certainly pleased many more readers 
than they disappointed. 

I began by writing all the book re- 
views. That department appeared to 
be closed to outsiders. Nevertheless, 
when Leda Vera Bauerberg came 
along and showed me what she could 
do with a distinguished review of 
Cabell’s “Jurgen,” I was glad to pub- 
lish it and get her to write other 
articles on books from time to time. 

Monotony is the most deadly ele- 
ment that can creep into the pages of 
a magazine. I twice changed dramatic 
critics, because I thought that they 
had begun’ to repeat themselves. This 
statement contains a practical hint for 
all writers who may have agreements 
with editors for department work or 
special series. No matter how often 
they may be called upon to handle the 
same subject, their offerings must 
seem fresh and new. Otherwise, there 
is danger of their being relegated to 
the class of the rejected. 

In my estimate of ten thousand 
manuscripts rejected in two and a half 
years, I do not include poems. Heaven 
knows how many poems I turned 
down. Probably five thousand. The 
magazine had always been hospita- 
ble to verse. Consequently, a great 
deal of it came in. I was especially 
interested in maintaining a _ high 
standard in this field. Poetry is re- 
garded in too many offices as being 
merely “filler” material. I did not see 
why it should not be featured. To 
get what I wanted, however, I had to 
invite the best poets to become con- 
tributors. The daily crop of unsoli- 
cited verse was, nearly all of it, in- 
credibly bad. 


The average rhymster seems’ to 
have a passion for topical subjects. 
This is very well if one is contributing 
to newspapers, which can publish 
within a few days of the event cele- 
brated. A monthly magazine goes to 
press a good many weeks before it 
appears on the news stands. In 1918, 
every mail brought me stanzas deal- 
ing with the activities of the A. E. F. 
in France. In 1919, the favorite theme 
was the westward bound transports. 
After I had read for the thousandth 
time that the boys were “coming 
home,” followed by a line that in- 
variably ended with the words “across 
the foam,” the mere sight of a soldier 
poem drove me to distraction. 

Magazine verses must rise above 
the level of journalism. I felt that I 
could not be contented with less than 
sound technique, musical quality, and 
certain emotional fervor. The poet 
whose work appeared most frequently 
in Ainslee’s was Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Others who helped to give 
the magazine prestige were Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, George Sterling, Lola Ridge, 
Salomon de la Selva, Harry Kemp, 
and Marguerite Mooers Marshall. 

To summarize, I rejected ten thou- 
sand prose manuscripts and half as 
many poems, because: 

First: The great majority were not 
good enough to be published in any 
magazine. 

Second: Of the remainder, some 
were not in line with the magazine’s 
policy; some, though another editor 
might have bought them, did not ap- 
peal to me. 


AMERICAN PHOTOPLAYS 
BETTER THAN ENGLISH 


Mrs. W. L. George, wife of the 
famous English novelist who is now 
on a lecture tour of the United States 
says that the American-made photo- 
plays are far superior to those pro- 
duced in England. “In American pic- 
tures,” she says, “more care and-at- 
tention is given to production.” 
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WRITING SPECIAL ARTICLES 


You don’t have to be a genius; 
any one can write Special Articles. 


By E. M. Wickes, 


Author of, Writing the Popular Song. 








OU don’t have to be a genius, and 
you don’t have to digest books 
on technique, to write saleable special 
. articles. If you can write simple Eng- 
lish and make your stuff readable, 
you'll get over, provided you’re able 
to dig up interesting subjects—and the 
world is filled with them. 

As to markets— 

A recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post carried six articles and 
four short stories ; the American Mag- 
azine had twenty articles and four 
stories; the People’s Magazine con- 
tained fifteen articles and four stories; 
and System used more than fifty long 
and short articles and one business 
story. 

The Romer Printing Company, pub- 
lishers of Printer’s Ink Weekly, and 
Printer’s Ink Monthly, use something 
like a hundred and fifty articles 
monthly in the two publications, or 
twice the number of fiction stories 
brought out by any one magazine or 
any one group. 

The magazines that confine them- 
selves solely to fiction may be counted 
on your fingers, while the magazines, 
trade journals, and newspapers that 
play up special articles would easily 
pass the thousandth mark. And as 
for payment, the new writer usually 
gets more for a special article that he 
does for a short story. From two to 
five cents a word is paid out regularly 
to new writers with good special 
articles. Fiction, however, once a 
writer is established, pays a great deal 
more than articles, for the fiction 
writer may go after long stuff and col- 


lect on dramatic rights, motion picture 
rights, serial rights, book rights, and 
syndicate rights. 

Articles add “pep” to a magazine 
and the photographs used to illustrate 
them brighten the pages. And no one 
knows this better than the editor of a 
big magazine. 

Of course, the public still loves fic- 
tion, but it wants facts, too—wants to 
know what is going on in the world, 
what the clever people are doing, say- 
ing, and thinking. The public has 
come to depend upon articles for its 
realism and fiction for its idealism. 
Formerly the public depended upon 
newspapers, encyclopedias, and _lec- 
turers for its worldly knowledge, and 
very frequently had to wait a long 
time for it. Now it reaches this in- 
formation via the special article, 
served in the form of entertainment. 

A special article may deal with 
almost anything under the sun. Not 
only the big magazines carry articles, 
but practically every household maga- 
zine, mail order sheet, and house organ 
use them. The pay here is small, it is 
true, but the new writer doesn’t have 
to work as hard over articles as he 
does over his early fiction. 

But you don’t have to bother with 
the small fry if you will take the 
trouble to get live subjects and whip 
them into readable shape. And it is 
just as easy to write a good article 
about a live theme as it is to grind out 
one on how to fry frogs’ legs in catsup. 
The main thing to do, if you hanker to 
see your name in the big magazines, is 
to learn to think in big ideas. 
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The best markets for articles are 
magazines like the Saturday Evening 
Post, American Magazine, People’s, 
System, Green Book, Munsey’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Illustrated 
World, Designer, Delineator, Printer’s 
Ink—weekly and monthly—Woman’s 
Home Companion, McClure’s, Harp- 
er’s, Century, and Metropolitan. There 
are others. 

The editors of these magazines give 
quick decisions, pay well, and on ac- 
ceptance, and usually ask for more 
stuff. But before you can break into 
these publications you must be able to 
offer something out of the ordinary; 
and what may be ordinary to you, 
being so close to it daily, may be of 
great interest to others. Don’t offer 
anything to an editor, even though you 
think it is out of the common rut, until 
after you have carefully studied his 
magazine, for a good article that one 
editor will reject will be gladly ac- 
cepted by another. Never forget that 


there is a good market for every good 


article written. 
the market. 

Every magazine of any account has 
a definite policy. Off-hand, some two 
to you may appear to be alike, but if 
you were familiar with the editorial 
policy of the two you would learn that 
each editor is working along different 
lines. The man or woman capable of 
editing a big successful magazine does 
not win success through imitation. 
He wants his magazine to stand: for 
something different from all the 
others. 

You can’t get to know too much 
about a magazine. A good way to 
study one for articles is to count the 
words of the articles in print. The 
most acceptable length is 3,500 words. 
Analyze the articles and note how they 
have been constructed. Typing print- 
ed articles will give you more informa- 
tion—a great deal more—than just 
reading. Pay particular attention to 
style, and the space given to the 
introduction and dialogue. Articles 


It is your job to find 


sprinkled with dialogue are more 
snappy and make better reading. 

Every editor has his own ideas as 
to how an article should be written, 
and the best way to find out what he 
likes is to study those that have re- 
ceived his O. K. It’s just as easy to 
sell:to the editor of a big magazine as 
it is to one editing a small publication ; 
in fact, it is easier, for the big fellow 
knows what he wants, and when he 
sees it, he buys on the spot, regardless 
of the reputation of the author. 

Many new writers are haunted by 
the idea that contributions from un- 
known writers receive little or no at- 
tention in the editorial offices of a big 
magazine. They areall wrong. Every 
manuscript submitted to a big maga- 
zine is read by some one in the office, 
or at least enough of it is read to con- 
vince the reader that the script 
wouldn’t interest the editor. And 
readers and associate editors are just 
as anxious to discover good stuff as 
they are to hold their jobs. They take 
pride in picking good stuff for the 
managing editor. 

In some editorial offices certain 
subjects, for various reasons, are 
taboo; not for any personal reasons of 
the editor, but simply because they 
don’t fit in with the magazine’s policy. 
For instance, one magazine will not 
care to see an article about some ad- 
vertising man who has made a success, 
while another will frown upon one 
having to do with Russia. As soon 
as a reader discovers that a manu- 
script has to do with one of the for- 
bidden subjects, he quits reading and 
returns the script, whether it has been 
sent in by a known or unknown writer. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to write 
for all the magazines. It’s a million 
to one you couldn’t do it—nor could 
Solomon. Go over the good maga- 
zines, select eight or ten that you think 
you may be able to write for, and then 
study them carefully. If you can turn 
out the sort of stuff that they can use 
you won’t have time to write for 
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others. Concentrate and specialize. 
That’s the secret of success. B. C. 
Forbes has made a big success by 
sticking to financial subjects. and big 
business men. Don’t scatter your time 
and energy, or you'll be like a jack-of- 
all-trades, who never gets anywhere in 
particular. He’s always hunting for a 
temporary job, and no one ever thinks 
of him when anything worth while 
crops up. 

The value of studying magazines 
carefully was well illustrated two 
years ago. A certain writer who had 
been giving up all of his time to trade 
papers concluded that it was about 
time for him to break into the big mag- 
azines. He had had a varied experi- 
ence and felt that he knew certain 
phases of life that should be interest- 
ing to the general public. So he 
bought a dozen back numbers of ten 
magazines, making one hundred and 
twenty copies in all. Then he went 


to the country and for the next two 
months did nothing but read and 


study the magazines. Not infre- 
quently he gave up an entire day to 
typing some of the articles. At the 
expiration of his self-imposed exile, 
he returned to New York and began 
to gather material. During the fol- 
lowing year he wrote and submitted 
thirty articles, selling twenty for more 
than $4,000, which was twice as much 
as he had ever earned in a year from 
the trade papers. And he didn’t have 
to work half as hard. 

Editors are human and have dreams 
—the greatest and most elusive being 
to possess enough good material for 
six months in advance. This dream 
come true would allow them to relax 
for a while—to stop wondering and 
worrying for a breathing spell. But 
an editor, rarely, if ever, has this much 
good stuff on hand. If he did, he 
would have it photographed and then 
put the photograph in a safety vault. 
He is usually closer to a famine than 
a feast, and this being the case, he 
can’t afford to pass up manuscripts 
unread. And when a big editor does 


stumble across something really good 
by a new writer, he doesn’t hesitate to 
tell him—and the editorial staff as 
well. 

A short while back, an article, after 
having passed the reader of a big mag- 
azine, landed on the editor’s desk. 
The later read it, thought it mighty 
good, and then sent a special delivery 
letter to the unknown writer with an 
acceptance. 

The big magazines are not good 
markets for news articles, as they 
make up three and four months in 
advance. An article may contain’ 
news, but it must be of the sort that 
will hold for six months, or even a 
year. Timely news dealing with 
every-day happenings would be cold 
for an editor before he could read it. 
Timely news articles are better suited 
to the daily papers or Sunday maga- 
zine sections. 

During the past few years the suc- 
cess article has been very much in 
favor with magazine editors and the 
general public. The success article, 
however, should be something more 
than the mere biography of a mechan- 
ical money maker. It should have a 
human interest slant—be inspiring and 
helpful to others. The appeal should 
be national—universal, if possible. 
There should be something in the 
article for small town folks as well as 
for city people. And don’t write 
about failures, unique or sensational 
as the failure may be. You can and 
should benefit from your own failures, 
but you can’t get much from reading 
about other failures. 

The fact that a man has stacked up 
a million in a few years doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that he would make a 
good subject for a success article. It 
all depends upon how he got the 
money. Bandits, ticket speculators, 
and profiteering landlords often pile 
up gold, but they’re not worth reading 
about. Men who have made fortunes 
from playing the races, running coat 
rooms, or selling tips on the stock 
market wouldn’t interest editors. 
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Many have acquired wealth, but they 
have given so little in return, or have 
been of such small service to their 
fellow men, that they couldn’t buy 
their way into a decent magazine. 
There must be something wholesome 
about the man you pick for a subject, 
something useful in his philosophy of 
life and relations with his fellow men. 
The big magazines of today are 
clean; they want to be clean, instruc- 
tive, informative, and entertaining 
without preaching. They aim to de- 
velop the best in man—not destroy it. 
And as a result, the reading public has 
come to look upon the editor of a big 
magazine as a modern preacher, an 
adviser, and an entertainer in one. So 
if you would use the editor as a mouth 
piece—and cash his checks in the bar- 
gain—you must train yourself to be a 
three-in-one—always optimistic. 
Articles dealing with interesting 


‘persons, even if they haven’t stacked 


up a pyramid of gold, find a welcome 
with some of the big magazines. 
People’s, for instance, ran a story 
about a man who was helping people 
to cure themselves of various ailments. 
The American Magazine had one 
about a man whose job was to look 
after the prospective newly-weds, and 
another about a mail clerk, who told 
people why they should examine let- 
ters carefully before mailing them. 
The mail clerk’s story contained much 
news, the sort that could be held for 
a year or two. 

One doesn’t have to confine himself 
to men while writing articles. Women 
are just as interesting, and articles 
having to do with unusual women sell 
just as readily. Successful women in 
business are coming more and more to 
the foreground, and editors are always 
glad to see stuff of this sort. A book 
could be devoted to the numerous 
phases of life that could be turned into 
interesting articles, but the wide- 
awake person doesn’t need a book if 
he will take the trouble to study the 
magazines. 

There is one successful person, how- 


ever, whom the free lance, especially 
the new writer should avoid—the man 
in the public limelight. If an editor 
desires a story about some man of this 
type he will send out a staff man, or 
assign the job to one of his regular 
contributors who is well versed in 
handling this kind of work. 

Unless the free lance has a personal 
acquaintance with a prominent man— 
like Pershing, for instance—an ac- 
quaintanceship that will give him an 
edge on every one else, he won’t stand 
much of a chance of selling his article. 

What the editors want from new 
writers, and most free lances, is the 
stories of men and women who are 
doing big and useful things of which 
the average person all over the country 
knows little or nothing. And when 
the free lance is able to dig these per- 
sons out of obscurity he’ll find pro- 
gress easy. It is up to him to steer 
clear of the obvious subjects and dig 
for the new, and when he can do it he 
will find the editors of big magazines 
ready to welcome him with open arms 
and check books. 


BREWSTER’S LIBRARY 

William Brewster had nearly 400 
books. The authors in his library in- 
cluded Bacon, Raleigh, MHakluyt, 
Wither, Milton, Camden, Seneca, 
Machiavelli, and Thomas Dekker. 
Even a number of plays were admit- 
ted to his collection. Governor Brad- 
ford had eighty books. The Rev. John 
Miles died with no less than $250 
worth of books in his possesssion, or 
about one-fifth of his estate. Brew- 
ster’s library, it is remarkable to note, 
was almost one-third of his estate. No 
doubt these books were passed from 
hand to hand a great deal, for the Pil- 
grims during the first few years cher- 
ished the ideal of commune! owner- 
ship. Few American families setting 
out across the Alleghenies, or em- 
barking upon the Oregon trail, took 
such pains to provide themselves with 
literary resources as these first pio- 
neers.—New York Evening Post. 
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PHOTODRAMA 


A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author 
of more than 50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 








III. 
THE QUALITIES OF PHOTODRAMATIC LITERATURE IN PARTICULAR. 


IRST of all, we meet the old ques- 
tion: “Is Drama ever Litera- 
ture?” 

Accepting the definition that “Liter- 
ature is the Permanent Emotional 
History of Men,” we may truly say 
that drama is decidedly that. 

If we narrow down literature to 
mean such history only when pres- 
ented in a popular form of reading 
matter, drama may appear doubtful 
as such. 

Yet, how should we have been ena- 
bled to appreciate, enjoy and benefit 
from the treasures of dramatic ex- 
pression of all the by-gone golden eras 
—without a readable literature! Aris- 
tophanes and Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
and Moliere—the great interpreters 
of the emotional history of their times 
—how would we know them without 
a dramatic literature? And how would 
we know the intrinsic truth of those 
times without knowing the dramatic 
lives of the people? 

Ordinary—or extraordinary, if you 
will—history, is at best but a pains- 
taking and exact record of the reigns 
and misrules of great men and great 
nations together with their progress 
and conquests. It is a panoramic pot- 
pouri of persons and peoples passing 
the time from century to century. 

But history, then, is a record of the 
times, rather than an analysis of the 
men and the forces that made times 
what they were. For each man is 
always a cause unto himself, a per- 


‘sibly how they did it. 


plexing, delightful enigma, a shifting 
balance weight, a fountain of tears or 
bubbling laughter, an abyss of weak- 
ness or a tower of strength—man is 
ever the cause of it all! And the 
times are but logical effects of the 
whims and ambitions of man. 

Thus great—and dramatic—men 
make the times, and a historical pic- 
ture of the times is a photograph of 
the people and its acts. The historical 
record tells what the people did, pos- 
But drama 
tells what caused and actuated the 
deeds of history and caused the acts 
of the people. Drama must always 
answer the all-important question: 
“Why ?” 

History is facts of the times pic- 
tured photographically in print. 

Drama is the emotion of men, dis- 
tilled and delineated in words. 

Photodrama, to be sure, has a cer- 
tain quality of universality that stage 
drama is not endowed with. It would 
seem quite possible to show a filmed 
play two hundred years hence—with 
all its inseparabilities of original cast 
of actors, original places of scene and 
all other original accompaniments of 
the original time of the production— 
as it is originally produced in our day 
and generation. 

But—there are plays and plays, 
players and players, directors and di- 
rectors, while there need be but one 
play. By which we mean that a par- 
ticularly fine play-idea adequately ex- 
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pressed in technical play-form—which 
we shall call a synopsis—is capable of 
being garbled as well as_ glorified. 
Imagine the abyss between the presen- 
tation and interpretation of “Hamlet,” 
for instance, as done by Booth and as 
it is undone by Hamfatter, or one of 
a hundred vaunting imitators! 

Just so have we a thousand excel- 
lent photodramatic compositions in 
the main mispresented on our screens. 
But, if we have a potential photo- 
dramatic literature, capable of pre- 
serving and passing on the dramatic 
idea complete and intact, as a cher- 
ished treasure, available for the re- 
interpretation and re-presentation by 
the acting and directing geniuses for 
successive generations—think of the 
incomparable art-service it would 
render! When will Shakespeare grow 
stale? As well ask: “When will Art 
die?” Just as soon as the emotions 
of man cease, which will be the end 
of all things. 

For Shakespeares of the photo- 
drama there are bound to be, just as 


there are great interpreters and cre- 


ators in all the other great arts. But 
it will take a literature to fix the 
molten mass of quivering emotions 
for all time. Because drama and its 
cousin, photodrama, have a sort of 
fourth dimension wherein they differ 
slightly from the other fine arts. For 
when the dramatic artist has finished 
his master-work of drama or photo- 
drama, it must needs seek and find 
living men and women to round out 
the symbols and create the living 
drama, which is nothing short of a 
slice of life itself! The photodrama- 
tist, however, must create the photo- 
dramatic literature, and he must 
mould it into a technical form of liv- 
ing words that make misinterpretation 
possible only through blunders. 

The point is this: Today it is not 
possible to judge the merit of the 
photodramatic author through a given 
photodramatic play. In all probability 
the photoplay is not what the author 
had én mind or in his vision at all! 


Now this may or may not be the fault 
of the author, it is most likely the 
fault of the would-be interpreters, or 
again, it may be entirely the fault of 
dramatic technique. 

In the last clause, we strike at the 
heart of the whole photodramatic 
structure—its literature. Drama or 
photodrama are not the works or the 
results of the work of great actors, or 
directors, or managers. All these—and 
hordes of others—are subservient to 
the creator of drama and photodrama 
—the author! What the author is, the 
drama should be. The play can be 
no greater than the idea. 

The author must become as great 
as his idea before he can be called an 
artist. We are ail artists at heart, 
which is the hope-eternal of the artists 
of head and hand. But our work 
does not become artistic until we have 
brought our vision to a level- with 
God’s horizon and men’s eyes. And 
how can we artists do that save 
through an expert arrangement of 
symbols, deftly transferring the deli- 
cate vision within our emotions into 
concrete pictures which in turn regis- 
ter the identical emotional vision in 
the imaginations and hearts of all who 
have eyes to see! For want of an- 
other name, we call this fine process 
technique. Technique is the master 
hand behind all effective art. Tech- 
nique is the magic touch within all 
literature. 

There may be such persons who do 
not need technique, who do wondrous 
things without training, without prac- 
tice, with little effort. These are genii 
rather than geniuses. Genius is talent 
plus hard work. God seems to have 
taken a great deal of joy out of the 
life of prodigies who can dash off a 
masterpiece as a mere matter of in- 
clination. What rare joys of conquest, 
of wresting the impossible, of creating 
amidst sublime fervor, of seeing pain 
and sweat and tears turned into preci- 
ous stones, of crushing failure, of out- 
stripping one’s fellows through sheer 
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audacity, of scaling the Matterhorn to 
bring down an atom of the infinite. 

Personally, I take little stock in 
prodigies. They are more or less a 
myth of the incompetents and the lazy 
who miscall all successful genius by 
the bewitched title of “prodigy.” They 
delude themselves into believing that 
all fine works are easy for their cre- 
ators because they seem so to them. 
They try the easy, slipshod road—and 
fail. Therefore, all others must have 
been “gifted” and with a shrug of 
their shoulders, as it were, showered 
their “gifts.” 

Let the writer ever beware of gifts. 
Gifts are destroyers of ideals and 
robbers of will power. Gifts under- 
mine fine purpose. The one gift worth 
cultivating is the gift of work. Talent 
plus work will span the infinite spaces. 
The world calls this genius. 

With all due credit to the present 
stage of screen attainments, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that tremendous 
progress in methods of presentment 
are still before us. That being the 
case, we may assume that the present- 
day photoplay is only a circumstance 
compared with the more perfect day 
of the future. Glance at the progress 
in production between the years 1911 
and 1921! Granted, that an excellent 
technical literature had existed in 
1911, would photoplays produced un- 
der the old régime have differed ap- 
preciably when re-produced under the 
newer methods of 1921? Immeasura- 
bly! 

Therefore, with a literature stand- 
ardized to fix the author’s vision for 
posterity, a synopsis may be produced 
and reproduced to its ever-increasing 
adyantages as time goes on. 

What we need then is a literature, 
though written in the exact words of 
the creating author, that may be 
readily comprehended by his many co- 
workers in the embodying of his play- 
idea. 

The synopsis is the author’s tech- 
nical and artistic medium of expres- 
sion. The-synopsis,'then, is the legiti- 


mate keystone of photodramatic liter- 
ature. The synopsis thus becomes the 
permanent form, inflexible, though ad- 
mitting of unlimited expansion of 
idea. 

Continuity is not strictly literature, 
for it contains all the mechanics gaunt 
and stripped of illusions. Continuity 
is the story of the play dissected for 
the clinic—the cadaver, with a beefy 
heart in place of emotions, quivering 
fiber in place of nerves, blood instead 
of action and a body in place of a 
being. 

Literature, as we may guess, is a 
magnificent art. The literature of a 
race or a nation is not infrequently 
the keynote through which we may 
discern its true character, its power, 
and its might. This is true because 
through literature we have the spoken 
word wherein the person or the thing 
reveals itself. 

My next article will discuss: “What 
Is A Photoplay?” 

* * * 


FOOTNOTES. 


(It is my purpose in these notes to 
touch emphatically upon odds and 
ends that will be of practical value to 
all the writing craft.). 

Rumor has it that the producers 
are turning back again to their first 
love and later hate, the open market. 
This means that you and I will once 
more have an equal chance with the 
popular play and popular novel. 

What are we going to do about it? 

We all know what happened before. 
We produced junk, in the main, and 
it was bought here and there. After 
many years of this work, it sifted 
through to the studios that they were 
producing junk—in the main—and 
they turned upon the open market— 
and closed it. 

All along they had tried to explain 
by telling us what they did not want. 
It is plain that if they had known 
what they did want they would have 
turned it out themselves. 

We remember, that the day of the 
“staff” followed. But they leaned on 
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the staff too heavily, and the staff was 
nothing to lean upon. But the scen- 
ario staffs made an important dis- 
covery—or was it some one discovered 
the staffs? However, there was much 
borrowing of stories and ‘very little 
credit. An occasional lawsuit and 
finally the establishing of a property 
right in a written and dramatic work 
that could not be openly pirated by the 
motion picture brought the discovery 
into the open. The poverty-played 
producers suddenly saw inexhaustible 
treasures of material within reach! 

And so came the era of the pub- 
lished story and the produced play for 
motion-picture production. 

But, oh dear, oh dear—what they 
are being made to pay for the rights 
to use and abuse the plays and stories! 
$2,000 is a beggarly price and seldom 
accepted. I was once commissioned 
to negotiate for a fairly popular novel 
and mention the sum of $55,000 which 
was refused. I later heard the sum 
of $125,000 and an interest in the 
resultant picture mentioned in connec- 
tion with “Peg O’ My Heart.” The 
best of all was $500,000 mentioned 
for the motion-picture rights of “Ben 
Hur.” 

The famous players started out 
famously in the producing of famous 
plays stored in the treasure house of 
Charles Frohman. 

But what have they found out? 
That the plays and stories are seldom 
good vehicles for motion pictures— 
and never quite as good as they were 
in their original form and intention. 

Who has seen Barrie’s “Admirable 
Crichton” disgraced on the screen? 
Or “The Inside of the Cup” brutally 
California-ed? And you all know a 
dozen or more outrages in your own 
personal experience. Wasn’t it aw- 
ful! 

Well, again, the producers are find- 
ing themselves out, so they are going 
to let the first offenders—you and me 
—have a try at it again in the near 
future. 

In the old, old days we used to get 


25 dollars for our atrocities. Today, 
I would not be surprised but that pro- 
ducers will pay $1,000—but not for 
atrocities. 
What are we going to do about it? 
Epitor’s Note:—The fourth article of 
this series.will appear in the April Number. 


WOMAN SCENARIOIST 
|X appointing Hope Loring chief of 

the serial and western division of 
the Universal scenario department, 
General Manager Tartington Baker 
has given the Big U studios the only 
woman executive in this branch of the 
film industry. 

Miss Loring’s association with the 
Universal Company and her achieve- 
ments before she joined its organiza- 
tion make it a foregone conclusion 
that she will win success in her new 
undertaking. Few screen writers are 
as well qualified for such a position, 
as this young woman combines liter- 
ary skill, a knowledge of the world 
gained by several years of globe trot- 
ting and an executive ability that has 
been proven on several occasions. 

Miss Loring was born in Madrid, 
where she lived for her first five 
years. The next four years were 
spent in London. At the age of ten 
she was brought to America, and at 
the age of twelve she began contribut- 
ing to local newspapers. At fourteen, 
while a student at Belmont College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, she had her 
first story accepted by the Black Cat 
Magazine, and she has been writing 
mystery and thrill tales ever since. In 
1912 she became a collaborator of 
Edwin Bliss, one of the editors of the 
Street & Smith Publishing Co., and 
together they wrote scores of. stories. 

Since 1915 she has been writing for 
the screen. She went to Universal 
two years ago as special serial writer 
for Eddie Polo and Marie Walcamp. 
Last spring she was placed in charge 
of the Polo expedition to Europe to 
film scenes in her serial. “The Vanish- 
ing Dagger.” She not only wrote the 
scenario and continuity, but handled 
the business of the trip. 
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PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Estelle Hunt, M. A. 


(Continued from February issue.) 
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HE second matter to be considered 

in reading manuscript for errors 
is that of punctuation. While most 
people, especially business men, employ 
in these busy times as little punctua- 
tion as possible, its use if often neces- 
sary to convey meaning unmistakably. 
Thus the sentence “Below the mead- 
ows receded swiftly as the aviator 
flew upward and in the city streets 
seemed narrow ribbons” would be 
more readily understandable if it were 
written “Below, the meadows receded 
swiftly as the aviator flew upward; 
and in the city, streets seemed narrow 
ribbons.” The rules regarding punc- 
tuation, like the majority of rules we 
have considered, have their foundation 
in the effort to attain clearness. Thus 
we learn that commas must be em- 
ployed (1) to set off non-restrictive 
clauses, (2) to separate from the main 
sentence an adverbial clause preced- 
ing it, (3) to separate a short quota- 
tion from the main sentence, (4) to 
separate two clauses joined by a con- 
junction; (5) to set off sentence ele- 
ments that are slightly parenthetical ; 
and (6) to separate consecutive ad- 
jectives modifying the same noun, or 
to separate any words or phrases in 
a series. Not all of these uses re- 
quire illustration, but the first cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, since er- 
rors in it are frequent. When we say, 
“The man who committed the murder 
was executed,” we distinguish the man 
as the one who committed the murder ; 
but when we say, “Shakespeare, who 
died in 1616, was one of the greatest 
poets the world has known,” we are 
not endeavoring to designate one out 
of a group of Shakespeares; we are 
merely adding a statement about 
Shakespeare that is non-restrictive. 


The presence or absence of commas 
in cases like these depends wholly up- 
on the meaning. The second use of 
commas noted above is illustrated in 
the sentence at the beginning of this 
paragraph, where the phrase “in the 
city” must be separated from the rest 
of the sentence to prevent our read- 
ing it as “city streets.” Participles, 
too, are often misleading unless prop- 
erly punctuated, as in the sentence, 
“By scrubbing, the woman earned 
barely enough to pay for her food.” 
Here, without the intervening comma, 
woman might seem to be the object of 
scrubbing. The fifth use noted here— 
to set off parenthetical words and 
phrases—is exemplified in the state- 
ment, “You, Henry, are free, so far 
as I am concerned, to enter whatever 
business you choose.” The vocative 
Henry and the phrase so far as I am 
concerned, which is interjected into 
the main sentence, are properly sep- 
arated from it by commas. Single 
nouns in apposition that are not used, 
as here, in the construction of voca- 
tives, may, however, be written with- 
out commas, as in “my son John.” 
In connection with the last service of 
the comma that we have mentioned— 
to separate words in a series—we may 
note the insertion of the comma be- 
fore and. Many people believe that 
such a construction is wrong, and yet, 
if the series contain three or more 
members, to omit the proper punctua- 
tion before and would often obscure 
the meaning. In the statement, “We 
passed through successive fields of 
hay, corn, clover and alfalfa,” the 
nouns clover and alfalfa, unless sepa- 
rated by a comma, seem to belong to- 
gether; if we place a comma after 
clover, our meaning will be plain— 
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that the clover and the alfalfa were 
in separate fields. 

Commas are by far the most com- 
mon of the various marks of punctua- 
tion; the others may be dismissed 
briefly. Semi-colons are used between 
clauses that are either not joined by 
any conjunction, or joined by formal 
conjunctive adverbs like therefore and 
nevertheless. The former use is illus- 
trated by the first sentence of this 
paragraph ; the latter by the statement, 
“We were very tired; nevertheless, 
we continued our journey.” Colons 
are used before long quotations, after 
the salutation in formal letters, and 
before lists of words or phrases given 
in explanation. Dashes mark off in- 
serted phrases in informal sentences, 
indicate that a sentence is left incom- 
plete, and introduce added phrases. 
Parentheses enclose matter inserted 
in a sentence, and must not be placed 
around words or phrases that the 
writer wishes omitted. Such errors may 
be “x’d out” on typewritten pages, or 
cancelled by means of a horizontal 
line drawn through them. Punctu- 
ation marks used with parentheses 
should follow the second parenthesis, 
as in the sentence, “We were told to 
read both books (Tom Sawyer and 
The Prince and the Pauper), but I 
have not found time to look at them.” 
When a writer wishes to insert an 
explanatory remark of his own into 
a statement that he is quoting, the ex- 
planation should be enclosed, not in 
parentheses, but in brackets. A ques- 
tion mark should be placed after a 
direct, not after an indirect, ques- 
tion; if used within a sentence, after 
a quoted inquiry, it should not be fol- 
lowed by any other mark of punctua- 
tion. Exclamation points denote 
strong emotion, and are proper after 
quoted statements introduced by verbs 
such as cried and exclaimed. Their 
trequent use, however, tends to de- 
stroy their effectiveness. 

The two remaining marks of punc- 
tuation—the apostrophe and quotation 
marks—are misused more frequently 
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than are semi-colons or colons. The 
apostrophe performs three chief func- 
tions: it shows that a letter has been 
omitted; it indicates the possessive 
case of nouns; and it is necessary in 
forming the plural of figures, letters, 
punctuation marks, and words con- 
sidered as words. In connection with 
each of these functions a bit of cau- 
tion is in order. In showing that a let- 
ter has been omitted, we must place 
the apostrophe properly: we must 
write doesn’t, for example, and it’s 
(meaning it is), and not does’nt and 
its. In indicating possession, we must 
put the apostrophe after the word, and 
before the added s when this letter is 
necessary ; thus ladies’ and John’s are 
correct, and ladie’s and Johns’ are in- 
correct. Possessive adjectives—its 
(when used as the possessive form of 
it), hers, theirs, etc.— must not be 
written with an apostrophe. In form- 
ing the plural, finally, we must be care- 
ful to avoid the apostrophe in giving 
the plural of proper names, such as 
“the Browns.” The apostrophe is 
necessary, however, in phrases like 
the following: “four 8’s, “three e’s,” 
“a fondness for and’s.” Such words 
and symbols, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, should be italicized, as in the ex- 
ample just given. Italics—which are 
indicated in typewritten manuscript 
by underlining—are further used to 
indicate the names of books, ships, pe- 
riodicals, and the like, while quotation 
marks are permissible for indicating 
the titles of articles and of chapters 
in books. When the forms part of the 
name of a book, it should be itali- 
cized; when it forms part of the name 
of a newspaper, it should be written 
in roman type, as should. the name 
of a city modifying the title—as “the 
New York Evening Post.” Italics to 
denote emphasis are ordinarily not in 
good taste; it is better, as we shall see 
in a later article, to secure emphasis 
through skilful arrangement of the 
sentence. But let us return to the 
subject of punctuation. 
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Every complete and unbroken direct 
quotation should be enclosed in a sin- 
gie set of quotation marks, as in “Tom 
said, ‘I hope to be able to go.’” If 
the quotation is broken, each part 
should be enclosed in quotation 
marks, as in “ ‘I hope,’ Tom said, ‘to 
be able to go.’” In the examples just 
given, the quoted statement was prop- 
erly placed in single quotes since the 
double quotes were reserved for the 
entire statement cited as illustration. 
Several paragraphs quoted together 
should be set off with quotation marks 
at the beginning of each paragraph 
and at the end of the last. Punctua- 
tion marks such as commas, periods, 
exclamation points, etc., used in addi- 
tion to quotes, are preferably placed 
before the quotation marks, but semi- 
colons are sometimes placed after 
them. In regard to this point, as in 
regard to others, some opportunity is 
allowed for the exercise of personal 
preference. 

The third and last matter to be con- 
sidered in reading manuscript—that 
of paragraphing—need not detain us 
long. The essential point is that every 
paragraph should develop a single idea 
thoroughly, and that, except in report- 
ing dialogue, it should be neither long- 
er than about three hundred words, 
nor shorter than about fifty words. 
Transition paragraphs—those that 
bridge over a gap between two sub- 
jects—are frequently short, some- 
times containing but a single sentence. 
In the reporting of dialogue, the 
statement of each speaker is almost 
invariably put in a separate paragraph. 
Long quotations, too, are frequently 
paragraphed separately, and these, in 
typewriting, are always single-spaced, 
as are lines of poetry inserted between 
paragraphs of prose. The easiest 
method of determining doubtful 
points in regard to paragraphing is 
the study of the writings of reputable 
authors. 

After we have looked over a man- 
uscript carefully to assure ourselves 
that its spelling, punctuation, and par- 


agraphing are alike impeccable, the 
work is ready for its final typing. But 
after this task has been performed, 
we must read each page once more, 
though now the reading will be less 
difficult. The last inspection elimin- 
ates the possibility of allowing lines 
other than the last line of a paragraph 
to remain unfilled through careless- 
of allowing lines other than the first 
line of a paragraph to be indented be- 
cause of the failure of the typewriter 
carriage to move as far to the right 
as it should. It eliminates superflu- 
ous punctuation marks that mar the 
appearance of a manuscript, such as 
asterisks, interrogation points, and 
the like, sprinkled about because the 
typist happened to strike wrong keys. 
Thirdly, the final reading removes the 
typographical errors that always give 
the effect of slipshod work, and that 
sometimes alter the meaning. A sim- 
ple act of transposition will make “the 
indigent poor” into “the indignant 
poor,” or will transform “a marital 
scene” into “a martial scene.” But 
the best result of this last reading 
is that it enables the author to form 
the best opinion of his own work that 
he can reach before he sees it in print. 
It puts him in something of the posi- 
tion of the prospective editor, permit- 
ting him to judge his own effort more 
impartially than he could in any other 
way. He will find that as he reads 
this final copy, the errors it contains 
will appear to stand out on the page, 
and he may rest assured that mistakes 
which are noticeable to him will seem 
glaring to the editor. 

Every writer, then, we may say in 
conclusion, should master as the tech- 
nic of his art the rules of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. He may not 
possess genius, but he can at least pos- 
sess a habit of correct thinking and 
writing. While it may be true that 
no manuscript was ever accepted be- 
cause of correctness alone, it is never- 
theless true that of two manuscripts 
otherwise equal in merit, the one that 
is more correct and more pleasing ex- 
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ternally will stand the better chance of 
success. Every writer owes to his 
work the duty of making it as perfect 
as he can, and of the steps toward 
this relative perfection, the first is to 
be correct. The second step—to be 
clear—will form the subject of the 
next article. 


SELLS MOORE RIGHTS 

C. M. Van Curen has sold the 
American rights to his new moving 
picture, “The Glory of Youth,” taken 
from his book, “The Waif of the 
Wreck.” Mr. Van Curen is now in 
New York, disposing of the foreign 
rights. 





ADVENTURES OF A SHOWMAN 
MAGAZINELAND 


By Thomas Thursday, 


Author of more than twenty published short stories and star writer for Top Notch Magazine. 
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HIS is the story of a man who 
broke into the alms-house pro- 
fession of letters and the sly art of 
illiterature via luck, nerve and im- 
pulse. And, after you have finished 


reading this weird narration, I think 
you'll concede that I’m either a genius 


or a joke! 

But before I leap into my eruptive 
autobiography let me say that I shall 
find it expedient to use the plumb-line 
pronoun promiscuously. I assure you 
that it is not done in a spirit of brag- 
gadocio or conceit—although I have 
my share, thank you—but rather be- 
cause this is my first attempt to write 
fairly literate English, and the “I” 
stuff seems to be the easiest. Futher- 
more, I herewith ask the editor of this 
magazine not to tamper with my idea 
of correct grammer, be it ever so hor- 
rible. I confess at once that I do not 
know whether a busted infinitive is 
located in Peru or is bounded on the 
north by an adjective. I’d rather be 
honest about the matter. It will make 
my story all the more interesting. And 
I trust that it will encourage all the 
boys and’ girls who have been told by 
pedantic numbskulls that, before they 
can ever hope to get a story accepted, 
they must first learn the classics by 
ear, heart and nose, et cetera, et cetera, 
and eczema. And—but before I go 


further, I trust that ye editor differs 
from the pilots of the other magazines 
for writers inasmuch that he will per- 
mit a man to say what he thinks. We 
need a free magazine. For one, I’m 
tired of reading the fluent flafla that is 
being constantly peddled to aspiring 
farmers’ sons and delicatessen-keep- 
ers’ daughters. 

This is not the whine of a writer 
who has failed. In fact, writing to 
me is a decided side-line. Perhaps if 
some “idiotor” would offer me a dime 
a word for my idea of real literature I 
might become more enthusiastic, more 
prone to buckle down to the type- 
writer. As it is, I write when I have 
absolutely nothing else to do. And 
even then I write with the vision of 
editorial acceptance dazzling over the 
keyboard. In other words, I write 
for money, not glory. Perhaps I am 
sullying the fair name of literature by 
having my ear attuned to clinking 
pieces of eight, and do not give enough 
thought to what is termed art. Well, 
it will be time enough to refer to my 
work as “my art” when ninety per 
cent of my submission are given a re- 
turn ride. Not before, boys and girls, 
will I keep my eagle eye off the stuff 
that pacifies the landlord, grocer, 
butcher, and, what is very important 
in my family, my great little wife. I 
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have met one or two gentlemen who 
have deplored my perverted taste. 
These blessed folk never permit the 
question of money to interfere with 
their work. ‘The common people? 
Bah! Why should they despoil their 
art by “writing down” to the prole- 
tarian herd? According to them the 
American taste for reading is very 
vile, uncouth and altogether not. I 
have learned to stear clear from those 
birds. Yes, sir.—or ma’am—when I 
see one looming o’er the horizon, I 
immediately transfer my change to a 
subterranean pocket. They’ve bor- 
rowed their last nickel from me, I as- 
sure you. Look out for the boys who 
prate about that “my art” stuff. 
They’re bunk from the eyebrows 
down and from their ears up. And— 
but let’s switch the subject to a more 
tasty chapter. 

I have written twenty-six short 
stories and sold—for money—twenty- 
one. How did I do it? I’m sure 
that I don’t know. Whether the yarns 
were good or bad is not the question. 
I sold them. I got the checks for 
them. Beyond that the subject doesn’t 
interest me. 

Now, according to the autobiog- 
raphies I have read about professional 
writers, the ladies and gentlemen all 
seemed to have been supplied with a 
vast talent and a remarkable educa- 
tion—from an academic standpoint. 
And, in so far as I can understand 
what they are talking about, they 
showed signs of sprouting genius as 
early as their high-chair period. They 
apparently used their bibs for slates 
and their nippled milk-bottles for 
fountain pens. And, during their 
school and college days they won 
whatever prizes that happened to be 
prizing around. Well, I could say the 
same thing—but I’d be a liar. 

I attended some school, some place, 
for about two years. Perhaps I don’t 
know what I have missed by not going 
to college. But it really wasn’t all my 
fault. I was forced to go to work 
instead of spending four or more 
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years in learning how to play football 
and wearing trick hats. However, if 
I didn’t get any more practical knowl- 
edge out of an academic education de- 
rived from a college than I did out of 
the two years that I spent at primary 
school, I’ll not waste time gnashing 
my teeth. Whatever I was taught at 
that little school certainly had no bear- 
ing on my hectic career. No; I fear 
I’m mistaken. I remember my les- 
sons in geography and mathematics 
vividly. For instance, speaking geo- 
graphically, I now recollect that the 
Amazon is a large lake entirely sur- 
rounded by water. It is located in the 
southeastern part of the Dominion of 
—er—the Transvaal. And, if I’m not 
mistaken, there were assorted species 
of fish in that ocean. As to mathe- 
matics, for example, I remember my 
lessons so well—(they were so useful 
to me in later life, you know), that I 
am now to look a whole row of adding 
machines in the face and scare’em 
stiff. For instance, one of the favor- 
ite nuts that dear teacher presented 
for us to crack went something like 
this: If it takes a cross-eyed eel three 
years to grow a set of bow-legged fins 
while standing on its head at the bot- 
tom of Lake Erie, how long will it take 
a blind mule to thread a needle while 
going through the rye? Maybe I got 
that a little mixed but, I assure you, 
our examples were just as ridiculous. 

I have inserted the facts concerning 
my limited education in order to 
hearten the boys and girls who have 
been told by pedantic numbskulls that, 
before they may hope to be an author, 
they must first wiggle through assorted 
colleges. Bunk. H. C. Witwer— 
who receives $1,500 for a‘short story 
—never even attended Vassar. He 
says so himself. We should worry. 
To date he has made more than 
$100,000 from his ignorance. And, 
for one, I’m perfectly willing to be as 
stupid as he is! 

My business is that of professional 
showman. For a number of years 
I have been associated with carnivals, 
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circuses, and even put in several_sea- 
sons at that creme de la creme of all 
highbrow amusement resorts, to wit, 
to woo: Coney Island. 

Here’s how I broke into the writing 
game: When not playing south dur- 
ing the winter, I’d generally come to 
New York and spent some time 
around an office where I was known, 
and where the head office boy was an 
literary aspirant. I owe my star to 
said office boy. 

Whenever I’d come to town, Red— 
we'll call him Red account of his hair— 
was positive that, sooner or later, he 
would make Bill Shakespeare and Kid 
Kipling look like a small-time act. 
Red wrote short stories—with long 
words—that were paid for in rejec- 
tion slips. He raved long and loud, 
loud and long about the ‘stupidity of 
editors in general. Well, let me say 
that I got tired of listening to Red’s 
assorted howling, and decided to write 
a story myself. Just like that! It 


was to be all about poor Red—the 
story of a struggling young author 


who was daily battling against the 
stupidity of magazine editors. When 
I informed Red appropos of my in- 
sane intentions, he looked at me 
pityingly, and then fired question after 
question at me. Was I aware that 
writers were born and not made? 
Nope, I wasn’t. Had I studied the 
art of writing the short story? Nope. 
Had I read the classics for style? 
Nope, I’m afraid that the only classics 
that I have ever read are Nick Carter, 
Old Cap Collier, King Brady, et 
cetera. Well, then, howled Red, 
where did I get the idea that I could 
write? I replied sincerely that I 
didn’t know that either. 

Well, I wrote the story. <A weird 
affair with about three thousand words 
mixed up in it. It was called, I be- 
lieve, “Jefferson Sweeney—Genius.” 
Red was Jefferson, understand. 

I showed my handiwork to Red for 
approval. After reading it, he pro- 
nounced it good enough to be sub- 
mitted to any wastebasket. Undaunt- 


ed, I spent the next six hours typing 
the 3,000 words in such a manner that 
I’m sure not more than two thousand 
of the words were mispelled. When 
I had finished, it occurred to me that 
stories generally had an author’s name 
attached to them. So I decided 
promptly to adopt an attractive, show- 
man-like name. My eye chanced to 
rest upon a large calendar hanging on 
the wall. It was Thursday. I had it! 
I’d be known to the world as Thurs- 
day. Look at the free advertising I’d 
get from every newspaper in the world 
once every week! Like “Thursday, 
the 13th.” So I became Thomas 
Thursday. 

The next question to enter my mind 
was very perplexing. I knew that 
Red sent his gems to magazines to find 
out whether or not they were good. 
Personally, I had never read any mag- 
azine. I asked Red who I should try 
my masterpiece on. He looked at me 
pityingly once more and respectfully 
suggested that I submit my treasure 
to the Editor of the Ashcan Gazette. 
It was then that my eye caught sight 
of an old edition of the Top-Notch 
Magazine, which I now understood is 
a Street & Smith publication. I had 
never heard of it before. I asked Red 
what he thought of it. For reply, he 
used up at least twenty minutes telling 
me just how rotten the magazine was, 
and how remarkably stupid was its 
editor. I asked Red what was the 
editors’ name. He replied that he 
didn’t know, not being able to sell any- 
thing to the gentleman. 

I mailed the script of “Jefferson 
Sweeney—Genius” to the Top-Notch 
Magazine—just for spite. Then for- 
got about it. I went out of town for 
a week, and, when I returned to the 
office, I found a letter on my desk ad- 
dressed to Thomas Thursday. Recol- 
lection told me that I was it. The 
letter read as follows: 


DeEaR Mr. THURSDAY: 


Jefferson Sweeney goes; check this 
week for thirty-five cents, or will you 
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have it in postage stamps? Please ad- 
vise. Sincerely yours, 
H. W. THomas. 


Well, sir—or ma’am—lI have read 
several mystery stories in my day but 
that letter had me more puzzled than 
any one of them. MHad I sold that 
story? You could search me! I 
read “Jefferson Sweeney goes” over 
forty-five or more times. Goes— 
where? Into the wastebasket? And 
then the choice between thirty-five 
cents or postage stamps also caused 
me to do considerable thinking. If 
that was all writers got paid for short 
stories, I decided then and there that 
I would never write a novel. At the 
same ratio, a novel would command 
about $1.29. 

My guessing game was interrupted 
by the appearance of my good friend 
Red—now known to history as the 
immortal Jefferson Sweeney. With a 
look of pride, I showed him the letter. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he roared after read- 
ing it. “This note was no doubt writ- 
ten by the janitor or the office boy. In 
other words, somebody’s kidding you! 
Didn’t I tell you that your story was a 
joke; hey?” 

Undaunted at Red’s cruel gibes at 
“my art,” I sat me down at the type- 
writer and wrote the mysterious “H. 
W. Thomas” a two-page letter of ac- 
ceptance of the thirty-five cents—in 
cash. And the ludicrous part of the 
affair was that I really expected to re- 
ceive thirty-five cents ! 

Several days later another letter ap- 
peared for the newly-created Thomas 
Thursday. The envelope bore the im- 
print of Street & Smith. And up to 
that time, I did not know whether 
Street & Smith was the name of a 
carnival or a turkey burlesque show! 

I opened the letter. Two strips of 
paper. One was something like a re- 
ceipt. The other looked something 
like a check. Not for thirty-five cents, 
mind you, but for nothing less than 
forty dollars! After I had gotten a 
strangle hold on my whirling brain, I 


immediately decided that Red was 
right. Somebody must be kidding 
me! I was glad, in a way, that Red 
wasn’t in at the time. 

Noting that the check was payable 
at a New York bank, I promptly de- 
cided to risk arrest ‘and imprisonment 
by going to said bank to see what it 
was all about, if anything. I remem- 
ber getting on a street car that went 
so slow that I felt sure it was going 
backwards. After riding for a few 
blocks, I felt certain that the trolley 
wasn’t going fast enough for an au- 
thor, so I crashed through the awed 
spectators, and alighted to the street. 
I then breezed ten blocks to the bank. 
Removing my nerve from my vest 
pocket, and dusting the same off 
neatly, I rushed in to see who the joke 
was on. 

I expected to be tossed out of the 
place by either the janitor, cashier or 
the president. Could it be possible 
that I was to receive forty dollars for 
something that I had written on 
paper? I swear that I doubted the 
proposition extremely. 

I remember standing in line nerv- 
ously at the cashier’s window, and, 
when my turn came, to timidly pre- 
sent the slip for the verdict. 

“Er—ah—lemme have it in four 
tens,” I mumbled. 

The cashier looked over me and the 
check for a moment, then squinted at 
me with an eye that was cold enough 
to keep butter in the Azores. 

“Are you known at this bank, Mr.— 
er—Thursday ?” he grizzled. 

Well, what could I say? Who was 
Thomas Thursday? I never even 
met the gent m’self until a short while 
ago! Who could identify me? Say, 
did you ever try to get a check cashed 
at a bank with your real name? Well, 
then, imagine me down there with a 
name like Tom Thursday! Suddenly, 
I remembered that I had the envelope 
and receipt that accompanied the 
check in my coat pocket. I presented 
the same for approval. It worked. 
And when he tossed me four new ten- 
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dollar bills I was ready to buy a dream 
book to see what it was all about. 

So that is my story—my opera 
bouffe entry into the world of letters. 
And, now that I consider the matter 
in a calmer spirit, I feel positive that 
no fiction that I shall ever write will 
compare with it for subtle humor and 
ludicrousness. 

And Red? Oh, he’s still writing 
gems of genius—and banking them in 
his trunk. He assures me that a good 
writer hasn’t a chance for the reason 
that the editors are jealous. What my 
future shall be in the game, I do not 
know. I concede, hands down, that I 
got my start from pure luck. Had 
Henry Wilton Thomas, the pilot of 
Top-Notch Magazine, not taken a 
fancy to my first gem, I feel most cer- 
tain that I would not have written an- 
other. It was luck. I believe in luck. 
And the fellows who don’t believe in 
luck have either had too much—or 
none at all! Why Editor Thomas ac- 
cepted the yarn is also a mystery to 
me. As to his humorous letter, offer- 


ing thirty-five cents in either stamps 
or cash, I have never quizzed him why 


he did it. I suspect, however, that 
the theme of the material, coupled 
with a trick name, caused him to sur- 
mise that some big writer was trying 
to kid him. 

I have since sold him sixteen other 
yarns. Has he rejected any? Yep; 
he has. And, after looking over the 
returned gems, I am obliged to admit 
that his judgment has been correct. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
I think my experience disproves that 
ancient cry of “The editors won’t give 
meachance. They don’t know a good 
story when they see one!” Well, as 
to whether they know a good story 
when they see one or not, I’m not pre- 
pared to say. It would not be modest 
of me to commit myself as to that 
point. However, as to whether the 
aspiring writer has a chance—well, 
the fact that J got away with it should 
encourage a wart hog to try his luck! 

I thank you for listening. 


WHY MARK TWAIN? ASKS 
LONDON 


In Europe, and even in England, 
the tradition of the solitary supremacy 
of Poe and Whitman in American let- 
ters obscures the achievements of 
other of our writers. One might ex- 
pect the young and impressionable 
to pronounce Whitman’s comarados 
and Poe’s burial’s “ever so much bet- 
ter” than the quieter performances of 
Mark Twain, but the Athenoeum’s 
surprise at Twain’s election to the 
Hall of. Fame is harder to understand. 
“Two of the rejected names will be 
much more familiar to English 
readers,” it says. “They are Whit- 
man and Whistler.” The preference 
given to Mark Twain is only one more 
evidence of our quaint tendency to 
“elevate that amusing writer and fine 
personality to the status of a great 
man.” Indeed, “he is frequently dis- 
cussed in American journals, with 
much seriousness, as a profound phil- 
osopher,” although “he was, in fact, 
a very crude and very likable deter- 
minist of the kind one hears on Sun- 
day afternoons in Hyde Park.” The 
critic, however, concedes Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn to be “in their kind 
certain of immortality.” This is ad- 
mission enough.—New York Evening 
Post. 


NOTED RUSSIAN WRITER, 
MISSING TWO YEARS, 
IS SAFE 

Unheard of for more than two 
years and thought to have been a 
victim of! the Bolshevic massacres, a 
letter has been received from Madame 
Zenaide Ragozin, famous Russian 
author, by her publishers. In it she 
tells of the horrors she was forced 
to endure and of her effort to seek 
refuge. In the two years she did not 
once taste fish, eggs, butter or milk. 
Efforts to trace her through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Russia availed noth- 
ing, and it was assumed that Madame 
Ragozin was dead.—Johnstown, N. 
Y., Herald. 
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EUROPE’S NEED OF BOOKS 


Amid the calls which Europe is 
sending out for material aid an ap- 
peal for the intellectual pabulum 
which only books can supply is also 
being heard. The war disorganized 
publishing resources in the stricken 
countries, and the literature which 
had once reached them so plentifully 
from abroad is now furnished in 
diminished quantity and at prohibi- 
tive prices. When H. G. Wells was 
in Petrograd recently he found the 
Russian intellectuais literally clam- 
oring for foreign books; investiga- 
tors have since reported that a simi- 
lar shortage exists in most of the 
capitals of Central Europe. To 
remedy this condition an organiza- 
tion known as the Anglo-American 
Library has entered the field and will 
undertake to set up and supply li- 
braries in university centres where 
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they are needed. American co-opera- 
tion in the movement is assured 
through the Institute of International 
Education in New York, as well as 
through an American committee 
headed by Prof. Franz Boaz of Co- 
lumbia University. The books for- 
warded are either to be given outright 
or made “subject to an exchange of 
literature.” The declared purpose of 
the undertaking is “international rec- 
onciliation and public benefit.” 

Another effort to ‘supply Europe 
with reading material is that just be- 
gun in Belgium with the opening of 
a “Joyous Hour Library” by the 
American Committee on Children’s Li- 
braries. No sooner had the project 
been launched than the city of Brus- 
sels appropriated a house and ap- 
pointed, librarians. Americans sent 
the furniture, together with the beauti- 
ful drawings with which the rooms 
are decorated; from Americans also 
came a first contribution of 2,500 
books in three languages, English, 
French and Flemish. Brand Whit- 
lock, our Ambassador in Brussels, 
formally inaugurated the enterprise at 
a great gathering of distinguished cit- 
izens in the historic town hall, and 
since that commencement the Belgian 
children are said to be availing them- 
selves of their new library privileges 
with both eagerness and gratitude. 
“The beautiful American oak shelves, 
tables and chairs, so. sized as to ac- 
commodate every age,” writes Dr. 
Rene Sand, “the fetching American 
books with their fairy tales and won- 
derful adventures, seem to our young 
people like a call from oversea to a 
new freedom and new joy in life.” 
And he rightly describes the Joyous 
Hour Library as an achievement “of 
which every American citizen ought 
to be proud.”—Boston Herald. 


THE STEVENSONS 
Word comes that the Stevenson 
passage in Mrs. Asquith’s book was 
struck out in the manuscript and its 
publication. was due to inadvertence. 
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The following rather lengthy, but in- 
teresting item is taken from the Lon- 
don Times: 

In our article, published on Octo- 
ber 15, on the American issue of Mrs. 
Asquith’s autobiography, we men- 
tioned that Mrs. Asquith there gave 
“a long account of her meeting in 
Switzerland with John Addington 
Symonds in 1885, in the course of 
which it appears that Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his wife had stayed 
with Symonds and his wife at Davos.” 

Mrs. Asquith wrote: “John Ad- 
dington Symonds said that 
Mrs. Symonds suffered a great deal 
from the long visits which this distin- 
guished man and his wife (Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson) paid 
them at Davos; that Louis slept with 
his back to the light and Mrs. Louis 
in the same bed with her face wo it; 
that they wrote opposite each other 
till after lunch; that they were not 
particular, and that what with hemor- 
rhages, ink, and cold mutton gravy 
her beautiful sheets were much 
spoiled.” 

This passage, which has_ been 
quoted by the Weekly Dispatch, is the 
subject of two letters in yesterday’s 
issue of that journal. The first, from 
Sir Sidney Colvin, is as follows: “In 
your last issue Diplomat quotes a 
passage from Mrs. Asquith’s ‘Diary’ 
professing to report an account given 
by the late John Addington Symonds 
of the habits of Louis Stevenson and 
his wife during ‘long visits’ paid by 
them to the Symondses of Davos. 
Your readers will be able to judge 
how much credence is to be paid to 
Mrs. Asquith’s report when I inform 
them that the Stevensons as a matter 
of fact were never guests in the Sy- 
mondses’ house at all. Their first 
winter (1880-81) at Davos was spent 
at the Hotel Belvedere, their second 
(1881-82) in the Chalet am Stein or 
Chalet Buol, a dependance of the 
Buol Hotel.” 

The other letter, from Mr. H. O. 
Boger, quotes a letter from Mrs. Sy- 


monds, written to Mr. Boger in 1911. 
“The Stevensons,” Mrs. Symonds 
then wrote, “were long at Davos; he 
and his wife and her son, Lloyd 
Osborne, then a very small boy: of 
strong American proclivities, lived in 
a small wooden chalet just above our 
house. I often regret now that I did 
not take notes of my visits to them, 
for their housekeeping was amusing 
and original, but I so cordially dislike 
the sweeping up of crumbs from ac- 
cidental intercourse with distinguished 
persons. My husband and he were, 
of course, friends.”—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 





HIS IDEAS WORK BY METER 


Gerald Duffy is one of those per- 
sons who prefer to work at night. His 
brain is clearer and more active then, 
he says. But as continuity writer for 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, he 
finds himself obliged to observe day- 
time working hours. For the first 
few days he was on the job, he says, 
he didn’t do a thing but sit and look 
at his typewriter. Then one morning 
he had an inspiration. He pulled 
down all the shades in his office and 
turned on all the lights—and Eureka! 
he could work. It was a great little 
idea. 

So now, while hd reels off scenarios, 
he runs up Goldwyn’s electric light 
bills outrageously. 





PEN WOMEN WILL BE PLAY 
WRITERS 


The League of American Pen 
Women has branched out into a new 
field with gratifying success. The New 
York auxiliary, of which Mrs. Ruth 
Mason Rice is the president, inaugu- 
rated a play writing contest some time 
ago and the result of the competition 
has just been announced. Of the 
scores of plays submitted four have 
been chosen for presentation. Special 
casts chosen from the best plays now 
on Broadway will give the plays.— 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram. 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons on how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors. 


By Emma Gary Wallace. 











CHAPTER IV. 
Catts For Crass STUuFF. 


DITORS sometimes find it ex- 

pedient to send out calls for a 

particular type of material. These 
calls are of three classes. 

First, the circular letter which is 
sent to a selected list of writers, stat- 
ing magazine needs; second, an in- 
dividual letter call to one, two, or 
three writers, suggesting the submis- 
sion of offerings upon a set topic 
which the magazine desires handled 
by an authority; third, magazine calls 
through the printed page for miscel- 
laneous offerings upon a specialized 
or arbitrary topic. 

Where the editor sends out a circu- 
lar letter to a selected list of writers, 
there is no question about the need of 
the class of material indicated, yet 
many writers fail even then. The 
manuscripts must exactly meet the in- 
dicated need. General or indifferent 
stuff will not go. The writer should 
not forget that his offerings are in 
competition with those of special 
skilled workmen. Each article chosen 
will have to possess points of unusual 
merit to place it above the average, for 
only above-the-average articles will 
stand out conspicuously enough to 
merit a serious consideration. 

The first thing for the writer to 
do who wishes to prepare material in 
response to circular letter calls, is to 
place himself as nearly as he can in 
the mental attitude of that editor. A 
number of the issues of the publica- 
tion should be examined critically 
from this standpoint. Let the critic- 


ism in the writer’s mind be definite 
and concrete. Let him ask himself: 

“Why did I as editor, favor that 
article? What quality is there about 
this one, which removes it from the 
ranks of the commonplace? What 
length of article have I found best? 
Just what sort of the mass of material 
may I expect to receive in answer to 
my call? What part of this will be 
hopeless? Why will some of the 
offerings almost reach the line of 
availability but not quite? Just what 
type of stuff am I searching for eager- 
ly to present to my readers? If I 
were a reader of this publication, 
what sort of an article would interest 
me on that subject?” 

It will pay the writer to take time 
enough to answer these questions, 
and the more realistic he plays the 
game of “Pretend,” the more thor- 
oughly will he clarify his own judg- 
ment as to the sort of material he 
must prepare. Mediocrity will place 
it in the ranks of the impossible. The 
failure to be convincing, to be accu- 
rate, to be logical, or to round out 
the material symmetrically and to 
polish it carefully, will probably cause 
it to fail, Work which commands 
attention because of its general ex- 
cellence, its unique facts, or its con- 
vincing nature, will naturally fal] into 
the third class which will please the 
editor. 

In preparing material in answer to 
special circular call, it is not worth- 
while to do it at all unless one is 
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prepared to give the task the time and 
effort sufficient to put it in the win- 
ning row. Even then, one should 
have two or three markets beyond in 
mind to which it may be submitted 
with propriety, if it misses the first 
bull’s eye. 

The first point is to grasp what the 
editor wants and the next is to furnish 
him with an article as nearly as pos- 
sible according to specifications. That 
is fair for everyone concerned. Ob- 
serve the time when such articles are 
wanted and the length if such is men- 
tioned, and any other restriction 
which may be outlined. If an editor 
is collecting material on Gardening for 
a March issue, he has a reason for 
setting the time on it; if he asks for 
articles not more than a thousand 
words long, it is because his space is 
planned with that length in mind and 
he feels that what is to be said, can 
best be said in that space. 

Young writers often ask whether 
the chances of success in the face of 
such competition, are not rather 
slight. That depends on the writer. 
Many an amateur has become a fav- 
ored or regular staff contributor, just 
by proving himself equal to special 
call work of the highest type. 

The special assignment given to one, 
two or three chosen workers, may be 
the open door to bigger things, or it 
may be a keen disappointment to 
writer and editor. Many a writer is 
carried away by the implied compli- 
ment of the request and the enthusi- 
asm of the moment, so that he at- 
tempts to cover the entire subject in 
place of one phase of it, or to write 
a story which does not really fill the 
bill. 

The editor may send the article 
back for compression or he may ac- 
cept it and be seriously inconvenienced 
on account of the space it will occupy 
and the overimportance the subject 
will appear to have in his pages, or 
if it is a piece of fiction written with 
a purpose, the purpose may be evident 
to the writer but to no one else. Na- 
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turally the editor does not want a tale 
with a moral tacked on behind, and 
perhaps he does want a story which 
discloses a moral in its own -develop- 
ment. Here, again, the caution of 
directness should not be forgotten. 
If the editor has asked to have a cer- 
tain subject developed in a certain 
way, do it. Don’t meander. 

Have you not heard public speakers 
who arose and doddered about for 
half or three-quarters of an hour, 
talking a lot and saying little? Per- 
haps the hearty applause at the end, 
signalled the relief of the audience 
that it was all over, rather than their 
approval. The writer can never hope 
to get into the habit of talking ac- 
ceptably on paper unless -he cultivates 
the art of making every sentence 
count. Paper is valuable just now 
and so is ink. 

A special assignment is a mark of 
confidence. Do not betray it. To dis- 
appoint is to forestall future commis- 
sions of a like nature. Do not be dis- 
appointed if you cannot lug in every 
fact, opinion or illustration which you 
can gather. To exhaust a subject 
thoroughly is to leave the reader dis- 
appointed; to set the reader thinking 
is to make him think you are a writer 
of great ability. 

The call through the magazine 
pages for opinions or discussions of 
certain topics or even for stories to 
be submitted in a fiction contest, is a 
different matter. Unless the rewards 
are high, professional writers are not 
likely to respond. The contest which 
offers large prizes will attract those 
of experience who often write under 
non-de-plumes, but the large ma- 
jority of the answers will be from 
non-professionals. 

It would seem at first glance as 
though the competition of the latter 
class need not be feared, but such is 
not the case. Those who respond are 
certain to be people who really have 
interesting ideas to express and who 
are capable of telling them in a sincere 
manner. Of course, there will be lots 
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of poor stuff turned in, but that can 
be eliminated from our consideration, 
even as it will be from editorial con- 
sideration. 

The result is that material submit- 
ted in answer to magazine call must 
(except in the case of ‘iction) be 
practical and plausible rather than 
theoretical. It must ring true from 
beginning to end. Oftentimes these 
magazine calls take the form of prize 
contests but the underlying principles 
of success obtairi. 

In the case of fiction-prize contests, 
the situation is somewhat different. 
Here the unusual plot, striking de- 
velopment, a surprising denounce- 
ment, suspense well sustained, and ac- 
curate type portrayal, will help to 
place it in the winner class. The 
special theme article must strike an 
almost universal experience or prac- 
tice. What interests you, will interest 
other people. It must make people 
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say: “That is exactly my own 
opinion.” 

Contest fiction must be of compel- 
ling interest or there is little chance 
of success. Work of this kind is of 
the best possible practice if it is pain- 
stakingly executed. Even if your 
story does not win a special reward, 
it will find a place somewhere if it 
merits it. The labor is not lost and 
there is always a reasonable hope 
that it may be one of the favored 
few. 

The secret of pleasing ye editor, 
in the work of special assignments, is 
to give him just what he wants,— 
neither too much nor too little, and 
to: give it to him when he wants it. 


Exclude extraneous matter rig- 
idly. Compressed air, like 
compressed literature, gains 
power from restraint. 


(Continued in the April Number.) 
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WRITING THE SHORT EDITORIAL 


By Frank Dorrance Hopley. 
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P to within a decade ago the im- 
pression was prevalent that the 
writer of editorials must be a man of 
mature age, with perhaps, a bountiful 
growth of long, white whiskers, who 
was learned in all the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as political and indus- 
trial economy. A man who had the 
ability to throw words together in 
such a manner that the average reader, 
when he had finished an article, would 
know no more about it than when he 
began and would, consequently, pro- 
nounce it a masterpiece. 

Such editorials appeared for many 
years in the various newspapers and 
magazines. The writers of them had 
a certain vogue among a few of the 
more scholarly of the population and 
those who affected culture, but the 
mass of the people was untouched by 
their eloquence and profound argu- 


ments, if such they might be called. 
The reading of editorials was never 
a pastime with the public at large. 
With the passing years, however, 
there gradually appeared what might 
be termed the short and popular edi- 
torial. It did not pretend to deal with 
things profound. It did not aim to 
interest those who were looking for 
a literary piece of art. It did not 
even attempt to be couched in high- 
sounding language. What it did try 
to do, and finally succeeded in doing, 
was to attract the attention of the 
casual reader, interest him at the very 
outset, and hold his attention through- 
out the five hundred to a thousand 
words of which the editorial consisted. 
The subjects dealt with were not 
scientific, sociological or political, but 
those which appealed to the human 
and every-day side of life. They were 








even, sometimes, in a lighter vein, 
bordering on the frivolous. 

The popularity of these editorials 
grew rapidly, until today, ‘every news- 
paper of any size has its one or more 
daily short editorial, while the weekly 
and monthly periodicals are fast fall- 
ing into line. 

In° writing these short editorials, 
which has comprised part of the work 
of the author of this article for some 
time past, a number of points have to 
be taken into consideration. 

The subject must never be a con- 
troversial one. Politics, religion, la- 
bor troubles, have no place here. Ar- 
guments are taboo. The editorial 
must be short, snappy, of ‘an inspi- 
rational nature, and one which will 
make the reader feel better and 
brighter and, perhaps, happier, after 
reading it, especially if he has the 
blues at the time. It must have a 
human touch and appeal to the heart 
rather than to the intellect. 

An excellent method of procedure 
is to take some incident or anecdote 
of a pléasing nature, enlarge upon it, 
perhaps, and draw a moral. This has 
to be done skillfully, however, else 
the reader may be offended. Don’t 
tell him outright that if he imitates 
the man in the story he will be happy 
and if he don’t, he will be miserable. 
Don’t attempt a sermon. People do 
not like to be preached at. Be care- 
ful of your words. Get the reader 
interested in the very first paragraph. 
Make him wonder how you are going 
to make anything out of that incident. 
If you can do that you have “got 
them going.” 

The title must not be slighted. That 
must also be snappy and calculated to 
attract attention. These have been 
used within the past few months: 

“Consider the Bass Drum—“Things 
Money Cannot Buy”—‘“Pay as You 
Enter”—“According to Specifications” 
—“The World of Make-Believe”— 
“The Forks in the Road”—*Painting 
the Church.” 
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Material for such editorials may be 
found everywhere. Incidents in the 
newspapers; in everyday life; in the 
movies or at the theatre suggest sub- 
jects to the mind that is on the alert. 
Finding a base upon which to build 
your superstructure is not difficult if 
you only go about it the right way. 
“Good,” I hear you say, “that’s all 
very well, but I’m from Missouri; I’d 
like to have you show me.” All right, 
here goes! 

Suppose we have to write three edi- 
torials and have them ready for the 
next morning. It is eight o’clock in 
the evening and we haven’t an idea in 
the world. We pick up an evening 
paper and look it over casually. In 
one obscure corner there is a small 
item which tells of a prize awarded 
by a London paper for the best de4- 
nition of “Friend.” We pass it over 
and lay down the paper, then suddenly 
have an idea. Everybody has a friend, 
but what are real, true friends? Can 
any one tell off hand a good definition 
of the word? Why not use those defi- 
nitions given in the paper as a starter, 
and then moralize on them? We sit 
down at the typewriter and begin: 


“FRIENDS.” 


“A short time ago a London newspaper 
offered a prize for the best definition of 
‘A Friend. Among the many thousand 
answers which were received, the one that 
was awarded the first prize was: 

“*The first person who comes in when 
the world goes out.’ 

“The second prize was given to the defi- 
nition sent in by a small boy, who wrote: 

“‘*A& friend is a feller who knows all 
about you and likes you just the same.’ 

“Both these definitions are worthy of 
thought. 

“How many times has one needed a 
friend ‘when the world goes out’ through 
the death of a loved one, the wreck of 
business or the failure to achieve one’s 
most cherished desires. With the decline 
of power and position those who have 
flattered us, and made us believe that their 
friendship would be everlasting, are found 
among the missing. It is on those occa- 
sions that the first person who is ready to 
lend a helping hand, to breathe a word of 
consolation in our sorrow, be he the ac- 
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quaintance of a day or a lifetime, is a true 
friend.” etc. etc. 

We next open a book of anecdotes 
of famous men and read one about 
President Lincoln and a bug. It 
amuses us, and the thought comes 
that, perhaps, it may amuse the read- 
ers of our paper, as well, besides, we 
can draw a moral from the incident. 
We sit at the typewriter again, pound 
away, and call it 


“GIVE THEM A CHANCE.” 


“The story is told of President Lincoln 
who, while walking one day in the park 
with a friend, turned back for some dis- 
tance to assist a beetle which had gotten 
upon its back, and lay upon the walk with 
its legs sprawling and kicking, vainly try- 
ing to turn itself over. The President 
righted it, and the beetle scurried off into 
the grass. His friend expressed surprise 
that the President, burdened as he was at 
that time with the cares of the Civil War, 
should find time to spare to assist a bug. 

“Well, said’Lincoln, a smile lighting up 
his homely face and making it almost 
beautiful, ‘do you know if I had left that 
bug struggling there on his back, I wouldn’t 
have felt just right. I wanted to put him 
on his feet and give him an equal chance 
with all other bugs of his class.’ 

“There are many people in this world 
who have not an equal chance with their 
fellows to lead a clean and honest life.” 
tc. etc. 

There is yet one editorial to be 
written, and our brain well seems to 
have gone dry. We pick up a scienti- 
fic paper and listlessly turn the leaves. 
It was loaned to us by a friend who 
wanted us to read an article he had 
written on “The Laws of Molecular 
Attraction.” We look at the title and 
get no further. On the opposite page 
there is an article on colloids which 
attracts our attention. Colloids, we 
learn upon reading, are the smallest 
of atoms, yet are essential in the struc- 
ture of any material. In other words, 
it is the little things that count. Joy! 
We get a flash! As in science, so in 
life. We fairly rush to the machine, 
so eager are we to begin. 


“COLLOIDS IN CHARACTER.” 
“In a recent article in the Scientific 
American a writer describes a colloid as 





that state of matter which lies between the 
world of size and form,. of solid matter 
and the hazy realm of invisible electrons, 
atoms, and molecules. 

“Rather highbrow—but interesting, when 
we consider that what is meant is that a 
colloid is so infinitely small that it cannot 
be seen even through an ordinary micro- 
e.g and a special attachment has to be 
use 

“It is these colloidal particles in the he 
man body which keep it from leaking when 
water, coffee, tea, or other liquids are 
poured into it. We are not rubber-lined, 
and were it not for the colloids—well, 
something would happen. 

“The study of colloidal chemistry is most 
fascinating because it emphasizes the fact 
that it is the very small things that are, 
‘very often, the most valuable. This is true 
in the moral as well as in the scientific 
world 

“Charm is that intangible something that 
cannot be defined, and yet without which, 
a person has lost much of his attractive- 
ness. In character, it is a colloid which 
binds the more rugged traits together and 
makes a pleasing whole.” etc. etc. 


We cover the typewriter and look 
at the clock. It is not quite ten. There 
is time for a brisk walk before we 
retire, to get the cobwebs out of our 
brain. 

As we turn the corner of the 
avenue, we hear a drum and fife. A 
company of Boy Scouts go marching 
by, led by a drum corps. One of the 
boys is pounding vigorously on a big 
bass drum. It emits a hollow sound. 
The thought comes to us; how like 
some people we know, always boom- 
ing, but filled only with air. We stop, 
take out our notebook, and jot down: 

“Editorial: A bass drum is like 
some people, always making a big 
noise but in reality nothing in them. 
Call it: ‘Consider the Bass Drum’.” 

Plots! Ideas! Inspirations! The 
woods are full of them. They press 
you at every turn. 





RUPERT HUGHES SAYS: 

An author who refuses to accept the 
motion picture as a medium for con- 
veying his ideas to the public is like a 
business man who will not use the tele- 
graph or the telephone. 
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RHYTHM AND POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 














UST as the flow of breath through 
@ the larynx determines the grouping 
of syllables into measures, so inhala- 
tion and exhalation determine the 
grouping of measures into lines. Ar- 
istotle implies such an underlying 
basis of speech-rhythms in prose when 
he says that the period must be di- 
vided into clauses easily pronounced 
at a breath. If we add to this nat- 
ural principle the artistic tendency 
toward comparison, the result leads 
to that which many believe to be the 
earliest known manifestation of a 
form resembling  versification—the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry. Here 
we find two parallel statements of 
approximately the same length: 
The Lord is my light and my salvation; 

whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; of 


whom shall I be afraid? 
Psalm XXVII, 1. 


For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: 
But the way of the wicked shall perish. 
Psalm I, 6 


Observe that this rhythm of thoughts, 
like the rhythm of sounds, is based 
upon repetition, which complements, 
counteracts, balances, or otherwise in- 
tensifies the meaning. When applied 
to the artistic method used in verse 
form, parallelism leads naturally to 
measures of identical length. The 
outgrowth of such a tendency has re- 
sulted almost universally in the 
couplet. This most elemental verse 
group is composed of two lines of 
exactly the same length which seem 
to emphasize their similarity by end- 
ing with the same sound. Couplets 
were constructed of various lengths to 
fit the sentiment expressed. When 
the length became too great to be pro- 





nounced by a single exhalation, the 
reader inserted a pause near the mid- 
dle of the line: 

He strove with starry dreams; a she wept 

alone. 

This pause, called caesura, need not 
come in the middle of the verse, but 
occurs wherever the sense demands. 
It is not impossible to conceive that 
pauses were often responsible for the 
breaking up of lines into various 
lengths. Single verses vary from one 
to eight measures, termed respectively 
monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetra- 
meter, pentameter, hexameter, hepta- 
meter, and octameter. Any type of 
measure may be used, but verses prac- 
tically never contain more than sixteen 
syllables. Longer lines tend naturally 
to break up into smaller units. 

But in a larger sense there exists 
no perfect or rigid rhythm. In both 
classic and modern poetry there has 
always been a strife, a compromise 
between the strict metrical ictus and 
the free speech-rhythm of the lan- 
guage. The mechanical rhythm 
chosen by the poet is at best only a 
pattern on which are woven his vary- 
ing rhythmic effects. And yet, the 
pattern is essential to impart a certain 
restraint without which the hearer 
loses the most typical delight of 
rhythm—the delight of expectation 
satisfied. This rhythmical variation is 
well illustrated by the blank verse of 
Milton, where any syllable may be 
either long or short, stressed or un- 
stressed, while at the same time pre- 
serving its basic five-stress iambic 
verse pattern. It might seem that 
such liberties would cause metrical 
structure to become invertebrate. His- 
torically, however, there are three 
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rhythmic principles which have con- 
served metrical law, — quantitative, 
syllabic, and stress rhythm. Quantity 
in classical prosody divided all sylla- 
bles arbitrarily into either long or 
short, one long syllable being the 
equivalent of two short ones. But 
neither the Greeks nor Latins made 
any attempt to arrange the words in 
the line so that word-accent and verse- 
accent would exactly coincide. There- 
fore, though the lines are identical in 
quantity, they are practically all differ- 
ent in stress-rhythm. It is this con- 
stant shifting of the speech-accent and 
the quantitative pattern that makes 
for the pleasing flexibility of classical 
poetry. With the passing of quantity 
as the basis of verse, came the new 
prosody built upon the syllabic system. 
In this type of verse, a line consists 
of a definite number of syllables. No 
extra syllables are permitted, except 
where elison can be assumed to occur. 
Any syllable may be either long or 
short, stressed or unstressed, although 
a line must contain a sufficient num- 
ber ‘of stressed syllables suitably 
placed to satisfy the ear expecting a 
regularity of alternate stresses. To 
this syllabic system was added the ele- 
ment of rhyme, which disciplined the 
poet, developed new metrical forms, 
and pleased the hearer by creating a 
new set of anticipations and satisfac- 
tions. But the invasion of the syllabic 
system could not conquer the Old 
English principle of stress, which in- 
sisted on a fixed number of stresses 
to the line regardless of the number of 
syllables. This indigenous stress sys- 
tem had survived as late as the four- 
teenth century in Langland’s Vision 
of Piers the Plowman. It was revived 
and championed by Coleridge in 
Christabel, in the preface to which 
poem he says: “I have only to add 
that the metre is not, properly speak- 
ing, irregular, though it may seem so 
from its being founded on a new prin- 
ciple, namely, that of counting in each 
line the accents, not the syllables. 
Though the latter (the syllables) may 


vary from seven to twelve, yet in each 

line the accents will be found to be 

only four.” Notice how rhythmic va- 

riety is obtained by these lines which 

preserve the four stresses while al- 

lowing the syllables to range freely: 

’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing 
cock— ; 

fs the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly but not dark. 

The English sense of rhythm in its 

historical development has passed 

through three stages. Originally, it 

permitted a complete freedom as to 

the number of syllables in the foot; 

later, it insisted upon a rigid sym- 

metry in the verse pattern; and, final- 

ly, it struck a compromise somewhere 

between these two positions. The 

three following quotations are typical 

of the three stages: 

In a | somer | seson. Whan | soft was the | 
sonne, 

I | shope me in | shroudes. As I a| shepe | 
were, 

In | habite as an | heremite. Un | holy 
of | works, 

Went | wyde in this | world. | Wonderes 
to | here. 

Langland, Visions of Piers the Plowman. 


The cur | few tolls | the knell | of part | 
ing day, 

The low ing herd | winds slow | ly 
o’er | the lea, 

The plough | man home | ward plods | 
his wea | ry way, 

And leaves | the world | to dark | ness 
and | to me. 

Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. 


The Gloud-shadows of midnight posséss 
their 6wn repose, 
For the wéary winds are silent, or the 
moon is in the déep; 
Some réspite to its turbulence unrésting 
écean knows: 
Whatever moves or toils or grieves hath 
its appdinted sléep. 
Shelley, Stanzas—April, 1814. 
Throughout these diverse expres- 
sions of rhythm subject to changing 
metrical laws there is, nevertheless, 
one underlying principle. Whether a 
measure be based on quantity, the 
number of syllables, or stress, it will 
be found to require approximately the 




















same relative time for its pronuncia- 
tion. Varying conventions cannot rob 
verse of this fundamental characteris- 
tic. Feet consisting of one, two, three, 
or four syllables may all find utter- 
ance in the same time interval. Psy- 
chologically, syllables seem to vary ob- 
jectively in time value according to 
their function in the measure and in 
their juxtaposition to each other. 

M. Verrier has summarized some 
highly interesting experiments by mu- 
sical notation thus: 


Past-or Past-er and fast-er! 


es I. J51 Gr [FFF | Jd 
sitar, Foe 


It will be noticed that in the first of 
these the same syllable has three dif- 
ferent time values; whereas, in the 
second, the time value is the same for 
one, two, or three syllables. Such 
variation of syllabic value may be ex- 
plained by the fact that rhythm is 
largely subjective. When a rhythmic 
pattern becomes fixed in the con- 
sciousness, syllables are lengthened or 
shortened, and emphasis is increased 
or diminished to fit the syllables to 
that pattern. This subjectivity of 
rhythm may be easily demonstrated 
by listening to the ticking of a clock, 
which will respond in whatever 
rhythm, duple, triple, or quadruple, 
the listener really tries to hear. 

The poet, after establishing his 
verse pattern, relies on the subjectivity 
of the rhythm to permit his introduc- 
tion of metrical variations. Of 
course, these variations should never 
make for an ambiguity that might 
cause the reader to slip unconsciously 
into another metrical pattern. Poe’s 
warning was emphatic: “That rhythm 
is erroneous (at some point or other 
more or less obvious) which any or- 
dinary reader can, without design, 
read improperly. It is the business 
of the poet so to construct his line 
that the intention must be caught at 
once.” Usually, the first line of a 
poem should establish its rhythmical 
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pattern. Changes may then be made 
without seriously hampering the me- 
ter. But when these variations are 
numerous, the original pattern ought 
to be frequently repeated. The poet 
should never introduce radical rhyth- 
mic changes without making obvious 
their particular purpose. Milton and 
Tennyson often secure striking effects 
by daring breaks in rhythmic design. 
Consider the appropriateness of the 
following variations from _ regular 
iambic pentameter. In the first two 
examples, the unusual position of the 
accents seems to echo the meaning; 
the same effect is produced in the 
others by quantitative and syllabic va- 
riation : 
frre | covera | bly dark, | total | eclipse. 
Milton, Samson Agonistes. 
A shout | that tore | Héll’s con | cave 
and | beyénd. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 
Myriads of | rivulets | hurrying | through 
the | lawn. 
Tennyson, The Princess. 
From the | dread sweep of the | down- | 
streaming | seas. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Those little ships, 
Now | hurtled | to the | Zenith and | now | 
plunged 
Down unto | bottomless | gulfs, were | 
suddenly | scattered 
And whirled away. 
Alfred Noyes, Drake. 


Variety is usually obtained by 
changing the number of unaccented 
syllables or the types of measures, or 
by changing the number of accents or 
the positions of the accents in the line. 
It should be remembered that these 
variations do not interfere with the 
musical equivalence or the time value 
of the lines. The young poet, how- 
ever, will do well to master regular 
rhythmic patterns before attempting 
subtle breaks in design. Only a great 
poet can violate lesser laws and at 
the same time fulfill greater ones. Of 
course, the whole matter is one of 
taste. To the formal eighteenth cen- 
tury, irregularities were barbarisms. 
William Hamilton, of Bangor, sought 
to polish Hamlet’s soliloquy by re- 
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phrasing it in rocking-horse couplets, 
beginning : 
My anxious soul is tore with doubtful 


strife, 
And hangs suspended betwixt death and 


life. 
We have outgrown such stupid per- 
fection and have sanctioned many 
rhythmic and metrical changes, al- 
though we still call unusual rhythms 
poor verse. 

And yet, no rhythmic pattern has 
preserved an unbroken evenness in 
any age. Slight departures from pre- 
conceived metrical form have always 
been made possible by the principle 
of time equality in the measures. Va- 
rious schools, especially the romantic 
in contrast to the classic, have felt that 
rhythmic changes constitute a dis- 
tinct element in the beauty of English 
verse. Formal systems of versifica- 
tion we must certainly have, for no 
art without conventions and standard- 
izations can hope to endure. But na- 
ture is always stronger than art, and 
freedom more alluring than restraint. 
That is why we find revolt and seem- 
ing anarchy characterizing the work 
of many great poets. Theirs is the 
power to transcend existing principles 
and by their very liberty to create a 
higher law. Strange as it may seem, 
these departures from the form are 
in the truest sense artistic. The tech- 
nique of an art is always sufficiently 
plastic to allow innovations and va- 
riety, and it is the poetic genius who 
discovers underlying rhythmic prin- 
ciples that revitalize his art by their 
natural fitness and beauty. Poetry, by 
accepting these natural rhythms as 
part and parcel of its craft, arrives 
by artistic methods at a result not 
essentially different from the inherent 
beauty of an untutored and elemental 
art. 

“Rhythm,” which denotes “a flow- 
ing,” is a larger, more gracious, more 
poetic concept than that of “measure- 
ment” signified by the word “meter.” 
Rules of prosody may give us the cut 
and dried formulae for meter, but it 








is our instincts and emotions that give 
us the magic of rhythm. Poetic ap- 
peal springs from the rhythm and 
sound born of the poet’s personal 
emotion which reproduce in the 
reader an emotion similar to that 
which animated the poet. Any meter 
cannot be chosen arbitrarily as the 
medium of a poem; incongruity of 
meter and mood results inevitably in 
bad poetry. Great lyric singers have 
the happy faculty of creating the 
rhythm and the idea of their emotion 
simultaneously. Sense and _ sound, 
mood and music, emotion and rhythm, 
grow together as the poem is made. 
It is this “organic rhythm” which stirs 
in the reader the original emotion felt 
by the poet himself. In the following 
selection from Vachel Lindsay’s The 
Congo, which interprets the elemental 
spirit of the American negro, observe 
how the rhythmical tune is so. vitally 
a part of the sense, mood, and imagery 
that it can scarcely be considered 
apart from them for purposes of 
analysis: 
Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the 
table, 
Pounded on the table, 
Beat an empty barrel with the handle of 
a broom, 
Hard as they were able. 


Boom, boom, BOOM, 
With a silk umbrella and the handle of a 


broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM. 

Then 1 had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in 
derision. 

Then I saw the Congo, creeping through 
the black, 

Cutting through the jungle with a golden 
track, 

The rhythm of a mood constitutes 
its fundamental poetic characteristic. 
There must be no allegro movement 
in sorrow, no adagio movement in 
joy. You cannot dance to a dirge nor 
weep to a rondeau. The exquisite art 
of hearing demands that cadences 
reaching the ear must be sympathetic 
vibrations of cadences set in motion 


by the heart. 











Just as a note on the- 
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string of the violin calls forth that 
same tone in the piano, so an emotion 
of the poet should evoke by sympa- 
thetic rhythm a similar experience in 
the listener. Poetic rhythm is essen- 
tially a means of communication be- 
tween spirit and spirit, and no arti- 
ficial, superimposed verse pattern can 
ever convey such a wonderful mes- 
sage. Rhythms that are true to them- 
selves are subjective; poets that are 
true to themselves are faithful to their 
own inward rhythm. Art finds its 
consummation in Beauty always, and 
there can be no ultimate Beauty that 
is not begotten of the spirit. 
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STORY BY FAMOUS NOV. 
ELIST 

Elizabeth York Miller, whose story, 
“The Woman Who Loved Life,” has 
just been purchased by Myron Selz- 
nick, is one of the most widely read 
English novelists of the present day. 
Miss Miller is also a contributor to the 
British magazines, and it was when 
visiting London last summer that Mr. 
Selznick had his attention attracted to 
the story that will either be used for a 
Selznick star, or made into a special 
production. 


THIRTY AUTHORS CONTRIBUTE 
STORIES FOR GOLDWYN 


In Addition to Those Included in Eminent Authors’ Series. 


N addition to the half dozen Amer- 
ican writers whose stories are 
reaching the screen through the Gold- 
wyn-Rex Beach Eminent Authors’ 
Productions, and practically all of 
whom are now writing original screen 
stories, more than thirty prominent 
American writers either have already 
contributed stories for Goldwyn’s 
fourth year product or are now pre- 
paring stories for picturization in the 
near future. Comprised in the Em- 
inent Authors group are Mr. Beach 
himself, Gouverneur Morris, Rupert 
Hughes, Leroy Scott, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Gertrude Atherton. 
Among the other contributing Amer- 
ican authors, Booth Tartington should 
be named first because of his great 
popularity with the American reading 
public and the success he has already 
won on the screen with his series of 
two-reel comedies of boy-life, known 
collectively as “The Emotions and Ad- 
ventures of Edgar Pomeroy,” the 
twelfth of which is now in process of 
being filmed at Goldwyn’s Culver 
City studios. Original scenarios for 
feature productions will be contrib- 
uted by Mr. Tarkington in the com- 
ing year. 





Ben Ames Williams, the novelist 
and short story writer who “arrived” 
during the year just closing with un- 
precedented velocity, is already repre- 
sented by four pictures, “Jubilo” for 
Will Rogers, “The Great Accident,” 
starring Tom Moore; “The Man Who 
Had Everything,” starring Jack Pick- 
ford, and “Godless Men,” a Reginald 
Barker Production with an all star 
cast made from the story called 
“Black Pawl.” Katherine Newlin 
Burt’s first great success, “The Brand- 
ing Iron,” has been as popular with 
picture fans as it was with readers, 
and her new novel, “Snow Blindness,” 
is now being filmed. Both are di- 
rected by Reginald Barker. 

Irvin S. Cobb is represented on 
Goldwyn’s roster of famous authors 
by “Boys Will be Boys,” in which 
Will Rogers appears; Peter Clark 
MacFarlane, newspaper man, maga- 
zine writer and novelist, also con- 
tributes a starring vehicle for Rogers, 
“Guile of Women.” Maximilian Fos- 
ter’s new novel, “The Trap,” was con- 
verted into “The Highest Bidder” as 
a screen starring vehicle for Madge 
Kennedy. George Ade, who ranks 
with Irvin Cobb as the country’s two 
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foremost of living humorists, is rep-a 


resented by two pictures, both made 
from successful stage comedies, “The 
Slim Princess,” in which Mabel Nor- 
mand was starred, and “Just Out of 
College,” for Jack Pickford. 
Ralph E. Dyar’s is a new name in 
pictures. He is a Spokane newspaper 
man who wrote the highly successful 
melodrama, “A Voice in the Dark,” 
which A. H. Woods produced on the 
stage; that play was done on the 
screen for Goldwyn by Frank Lloyd. 
Graham Moffatt is a Scotchman, in- 
stead of an American, but he con- 
tributed the story for one of Gold- 
wyn’s great fourth year pictures, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” A Vien- 
nese is also represented—Hermann 
Bahr, author of “The Concert,” and 
the great Belgian dramatist, mystic 
and philosopher, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, is under contract to write one 
feature scenario a year for Goldwyn. 
Wallace Irwin contributed 
“Trimmed with Red,” for Madge 
Kennedy; Garret Smith, “Honest 
Hutch,” for Will Rogers; Carlyle 
Moore, “Stop Thief!” for Tom 
Moore; Pearl Lenore Curran, “What 
Happened to Rosa,” for Mabel Nor- 
mand; Catherine Henry, “Prisoners 
of Love,” for Betty Compton; Frank 
Brownlee, “His Own Law,” for Ho- 
bart Bosworth; Edgar Allan Woolf, 
“Head Over Heels,” from Nalbro 
Rartley’s story of “Shadows,” for 
Mabel Normand; Leo Ditrichstein 
and Frederic and Fanny Locke Hat- 
ton by “The Great Lover,” Augustin 
MacHugh and Winchell Smith by 
“Officer 666,” William J. Hurlbut by 
“Made in Heaven,” Charles Kenyon 
by an original scenario. “The Alibi,” 
while Thompson Buchanan and Elmer 
Rice, members of the Goldwyn staff, 
are writing original scenarios. 
Among the authors now no longer 
living who are represented are J. G. 
Holland, whose “Seven Oaks” formed 
the basis for “Jes’ Call Me Jim,” for 
Will Rogers; O. Henry, whose “The 
Roads of Destiny,” as transmuted into 


stage drama by Channing Pollock, 

formed a stellar vehicle for Pauline 
Frederick; and Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, whose “Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” famous in the “eighties” both 
as novel and play, is now being filmed 
as a starring vehicle for Tom Moore. 





CHILDREN GO AFTER 
BOOKS 


Blue-eyed and brown-eyed children 
and a few with eyes of gray, blondes 
and dark-haired boys and girls of 
every age and nationality were wait- 
ing for the opening of the door of the 
children’s department of the Steele 
Memorial library recently. Only the 
shuffling of hundreds of tiny feet dis- 
turbed the stillness. Not a voice could 
be heard above a whisper and an ob- 
server could but remark upon the ap- 
parent respect in which these youth- 
ful readers held each and every book. 

Two hundred fifty brand new books 
called the Adelle Webber Gray col- 
lection were placed at the disposal of 
Elmira children lately. One hundred 
and twenty of these comprise the 
Adelle Weber Gray collection. Evi- 
dently the statement “Make it Play to 
Read Each Day” is being observed. 
Children were seated cosily in every 
nook and corner of the library read- 
ing everything from Chemistry to 
fairy stories. Most of the new books 
are amusing and most instructive as 
well. They inspire creation on the 
part of the readers. They pertain 
to electricity, wireless, telegraphy, 
chemistry, forestry, nature study, 
Girl Scout work, woodcraft, crochet- 
ing, airplanes, boats, engineering, and 
a hundred other subjects interesting 
and instructive can be found. 

Though the children are apprecia- 
tive now of the advantage of having 
a library all their own, in after years 
true gratitude will be manifested by the 
same children grown to manhood and 
womanhood. For only then will they 
realize the value of good reading.— 
Elmira, N. Y., Star Gazette. 
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be found in this column. 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
the needs of various publications and publishing nouses as stated in communications from 
editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 
37th St., New York City, is in the 
market for serials—from forty thou- 
sand to sixty thousand words; for 
fiction—preferably from four thou- 


sand to six thousand words; for arti-, 


cles on subjects of current interest, 
especially on those aspects of politics, 
economics, and human interest which 
are near the daily lives of the woman 
reader. We don’t believe that women’s 
interests are isolated, that their field 
of activity is walled away from that 
of the world in general; but our arti- 
cle space necessarily limits us to sub- 
jects of rather general and sure read- 
ing response. We are also interested 
in poetry and verse—good but prefer- 
ably short. We buy also short jokes 
and humorous pieces, verses, and 
conundrums for the Curtain Call—a 
page of jokes, humorous comment, 
and biographical anecdote about our 
var‘ous contributors. 

1 EOPLE’S POPULAR MONTH- 
LY, Des Moines, Iowa, is a magazine 
designed for the family in the small 
towns and the rural communities of 
the Middle West. It reaches a cir- 
culation of 607,000 in a concentrated 
circle of the Middle West states. it 
seeks to inspire and to entertain by 
furnishing wholesome and_ recre- 
ational reading material, both fiction 
and non fiction, of a not too sophis- 
ticated nature. We are not, however, 
buying anything just now, as we are 
overstocked with material. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR WORLD, THE, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., uses 
twelve-chapter serials, each chapter 


of the same length, together with very 
brief, informational articles on scien- 
tific and other subjects, all being 
suited to children abut fourteen years 
old. It conducts prize contests, but 
only for children. 

FORBES & COMPANY, (Book 
Publishers) 443 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., write: “We are inter- 
ested in manuscripts for books on any 
subject and will give authors prompt 
decisions in regard to manuscripts 
submitted.” 

PATHE EXCHANGE, INC., 25 
West 45th St., New York City, N. Y., 
will consider stories suitable for 
photoplay serials. 

MAGAZINE OF THE NEW 
YORK PETROLEUM EX- 
CHANGE, Walter K. Wheatley, 
Editor, 158 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y., writes: “We shall be 
glad to have you record the fact that 
we will review in our monthly maga- 
zine any book dealing specifically 
with, or even bearing upon petroleum, 
its products or the industry in any 
of its numerous branches or phases. 
We wish to include in a forthcoming 
supplement review of such works pub- 
lished in 1919 and 1920, and early 
receipt of copies will enable us to do 
this. Our magazine is intended to 
aid the industry, is without advertis- 
ing matter, and goes gratis to several 
thousand selected individuals and 
coinpanies in the United States and 
abroad. Eight issues have been pub- 
lished. In sending books, please cn- 
close copies of your own notices 
covering them. 


HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 
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THE, United Publishing Co., 1411 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo., 
uses serial and short stories, verse 
offerings, special articles, house-keep- 
ing hints, and suggestions and items 
suitable for “The Humorous Side.” 
CARTOONS MAGAZINE, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
wants humorous miscellany, humor- 
ous drawings, and whimsical sketches 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
words in length. Pay on acceptance. 
BOBBS - MERRIL COMPANY, 
THE, (Book Publishers), 18 East 
Vermont St., Indianapolis, Ind., wants 
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high-grade fiction; biography, busi- 
ness books, educational books. 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 168 W. 
23rd St., New York City, wants nov- 
elettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words. 


Sketches should be from 3,000 to’ 


5,000. All must be DETECTIVE 
STORIES, and authors must name 
their own price. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City, 
N. Y.: We are always glad to see 
the best work of the best writers. 
Good short stories are always in 
demand.” 
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A Review of the talks delivered by prominent writers before 
The Writer's Club of New York. 


By E, M. Wickes. 
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[ you don’t live in New York City, 
or within an hour’s ride of the big 
town, it isn’t likely that you have 
any idea what takes place when the 
birds who pound typewriters—this 
refers to machines—get together at 
Allaire’s Meeting Rooms, Eighteenth 
Street and Third Avenue, every Fri- 
day evening for a wrangle. They dis- 
cuss everything that comes under the 
head of writing—even writing of 
checks, and writing home for money. 
Fannie Hurst, in her biography, tells 
how she used to write home for 
money, so that kind of writing must 
be profitable. 

Two topics that receive a great deal 
of attention are: “Does it pay to 
write a story with an unhappy end- 
ing,” and which is more profitable, 
“Writing for Art or Money?” 

Some members swear—minus a 
Bible—that they live—in Greenwich 
Village—and write for art, while 
others brazenly declare that they tear 
off stuff in hopes of separating edi- 
tors from checks. Regardless or what 










each one says, no one, as yet, has been 
convicted of having refused a fat 
check from an editor. The fact that 
both topics are still hanging fire gives 
you an opportunity to give them the 
“once over” and then write your own 
music. 

Once a month, some member, well 
versed in the art of kidnapping, is ap- 
pointed to abduct a literary light to 
entertain the crowd with what he or 
she knows. When the big light quits 
throwing his rays of knowledge on the 
crowd and sits down to take a rest, 
the crowd seated at the long table 
begins to shoot questions at him so 
fast that he must imagine he’s on the 
witness stand trying to make good his 
alibi. As he comes with the under- 
standing that he will answer all ques- 
tions, he takes everything good-na- 
turedly. By the time the crowd gets 
through pumping him, he’s as dry as 
a Broadway cabaret with the author 
of the Prohibition Act hanging around. 
When the president of the club notices 
that the literary headliner is getting 
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groggy, he raps for order and in- 
structs the waiters to come forth with 
the sandwiches and coffee. This 
brings a sigh of relief from the fel- 
low who has been under fire, and an- 
other from the members, for writers 
eat to live, whether they write to live 
or just for art. 

On January 7th the official kid- 
napper presented a_ representative 
from Scribner’s Publishing House. He 
told of some of his interesting experi- 
ences in the publishing game, ending 
up by telling of the conditions in the 
book market. 

“There has been quite a lull in the 
book market,” he said, “because deal- 
ers refused to stock up as they did in 
other years. They were afraid of the 
general business depression and played 
conservative—too conservative. How- 
ever, every one in the book business 
looks for a big boom in the spring 
and fall.” 

When he got through the editor of 
a trade paper took the floor to relate 
some of his experience in selling 
manuscripts. 

“Once I wrote a serial, which I 
thought was pretty good,” he said. 
“Having no aversion to money I sent 
it to twenty different magazines and I 
collected twenty rejection slips. Think- 
ing it had not been put together prop- 
erly I sat down and revised it. Then 
I sent it out again. Twenty-two re- 
jection slips were my reward. That 
seemed to finish it and I chucked it 
into my desk. I let it lie for a year. 
Then I took it out with the idea of 
giving it another fling in its original 
form. If no one would buy it I was 
determined that. quite a few would 
have to read it. And if I kept send- 
ing it out often enough I would have 
as many readers as some novels that 
never get anywhere. Then I got the 
shock of my life. It sold the first 
time out.” 

The trade paper editor sat down to 
get his breath, which gave Dr. Rolt 
Wheeler a chance to impart some in- 
formation about the juvenile fiction 


market. Dr. Rolt Wheeler makes a 
specialty of juvenile stuff and keeps 
in close touch with the markets. 

“I met a half a dozen publishers 
today,” the Doctor said, “and every 
one of them is hungry for juvenile 
stuff—not the Foxy Grandpa kind, but 
good sensible fiction and non-fiction. 
During the past six months there has 
been a big demand for juvenile ma- 
terial, and any one who can write it 
needn’t worry about markets for sev- 
eral years to come. I closed contracts 
today that will keep me busy for three 
years.” 

Back again came the trade-paper 
editor to tell about a friend of his who 
had tired of writing made-to-order 
fiction. ‘ 

“I’m going to write something that 
I like,” the friend had remarked. “It 
may not sell, but I’ll get a lot of fun 
out of the writing.” 

When the friend had finished what 
he wanted to write, he didn’t have any 
difficulty in finding a market. The 
title of his book was: “Main Street.” 

“Experience has taught me,” the 
trade-paper editor said, “that writers 
shouldn’t let rejection slips make them 
lose faith in their work. Look at Jane 
Burr. She wrote four novels which 
she offered to every reputable pub- 
lisher in this country, but no one 
wanted any one of them. Then she 
went to London and placed the novels 
without any trouble. Her work cre- 
ated a sensation on the other side, 
especially “The Passionate Spectator.” 
Now some of the American pub- 
lishers who turned down the manu- 
scripts are bidding against one another 
for the American rights.” 

On January 14, Dr. Dorothy Scar- 
borough, head of one of the short- 
story classes at Columbia University, 
came to the meeting to express her 
views as to whether one may be taught 
to write fiction. 

“It is possible to teach any one how 
to write fiction,” she said, “provided 
he possesses some natural talent. 
There isn’t much difference in teach- 
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ing the art of fiction than in teaching 
the art of drawing. Any intelligent 
person may be taught how to write 
news articles, and fiction of a sort, 
but unless he has natural talent and 
feeling all the technique in the world 
won't help him to turn out real fiction 
—or literature.” 

Some one asked Dr. Scarborough 
what magazine editors thought about 
the matter. 

“Magazine editors are inclined to 
laugh when I tell them what we are 
doing at Columbia,” Dr. Scarborough 
replied. ‘The other day when I told 
the editor of a well-known magazine 
that we had four hundred students at 
Columbia studying the short story he 
threw up his hands and groaned. He 
didn’t see how any of the made-to- 
order writers, as he called them, would 
ever turn out anything that an editor 
would want. So I picked up the latest 
issue of his own magazine and pointed 
out how he was featuring a story by 
one of my students. After that he 


refused to say any more on the sub- 


ject.” 

Another member wanted to know 
what Dr. Scarborough found to be the 
big stumbling block with her students. 

“Plot seems to worry them the 
most,” she returned. “They don’t 
seem to have any trouble in getting 
color or character, but they can’t get 
the knack of putting plots together— 
that is most of them. And yet, some 
are very good at plot. Every month 
some of the magazines—and the good 
magazines—carry stories by students, 
or former students of Columbia. Of 
course, we couldn’t have helped them 
to get over as they have unless they 
had had the talent at the start,” 

At the previous meeting Arthur T. 
Vance, editor, of Pictorial Review, 
told how he had conducted a short- 
story contest limited to the college 
students throughout the country. In 
all, he received several thousand 
manuscripts, but he wasn’t able to use 
one in the Pictorial Review, and the 
prizes were withdrawn. 
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When the members finished asking 
Dr. Scarborough questions, Mrs. 
Edith Wetmore, editor of Fashion 
Art, a Chicago magazine, was -pres- 
ented. In reply to the various queries 
hurled at her, Mrs. Wetmore said: 

“I’m looking for material that has 
to do with art, community singing, 
musical artists, and interesting per- 
sonality sketches of artistic people. 
We are catering mostly to the Middle 
West, but we’re always open for good 
material whether it has to do with 
East, West, North, or South. We pay 
fair rates, and on publication.” 

The groan that followed the end of 
Mrs. Wetmore’s remarks seemed to 
be unanimous—the pay on publication 
things. This should prove that all the 
crowd writes for art, but they like to 
do business with editors that pay on 
acceptance. 

For the meeting of January 21st, 
Mr. Harry Maule was offered as the 
star attraction. After you got a look at 
Mr. Maule you wondered how he’d 
have the heart to turn down any 
manuscript. He shaped up like a 
regular fellow, the sympathetic, live- 
and-let-live kind, who’d get a lot of 
fun from seeing every one make good. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Maule 
has to run his magazine so that it will 
make money for his firm. So he 
can’t take your story just to help you 
to meet the latest increase in rent. To 
get him to whistle into the cashier you 
must offer him what his readers like. 

“IT always pass up sex problem, 
and psychological yarns,” Mr. Maule 
said, standing, while he puffed at a 
cigarette from time to time. Our 
readers don’t want that sort of stuff, 
and some of them have taken the 
trouble to write in and say they hope 
we'll never run any. 

“T like adventure and all outdoor 
stuff. As for humor, I almost kiss 
a good funny yarn when I get one. 
Just now there seems to a big market 
for stories about the South Sea Isles, 
China, Africa, and other foreign 
climes—this applies not only to short 
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stories, but to every one of the all- 
fiction magazines. Since the war 
magazine readers have become quite 
keen to learn more about other 
countries. 

“And I’m always glad to see good 
western yarns. Writers may fool us 
occasionally with stuff about Siberia, 
but on western stuff—nothing doing. 
We have a typesetter who used to be 
a cowpuncher. He knows the West 
like a book and nothing gets by him.” 

Mr. Maule went on to say that he 
wants plot and action in all his stories. 
The people in the stories must be do- 
ing something all the time, with the 
plot developing all the while. He 
likes serials, but he said it’s hard to 
get hold of good serials. In each 
issue he uses a complete novel. Al- 
though Mr. Maule didn’t mention the 
fact, he seems to like good crook 
stories. 

The subject selected for January 28 
was: “What I Write and Why I 
Write It.” 

Dr. Frank Crane had the spotlight 
at this meeting. The fact that he had 
been a preacher led the Art crowd to 
think that he never wrote for any- 
thing but art. Yet, the money hounds 
were a bit skeptical. You can imagine 
the feelings of the disciples of art 
when Dr. Crane said: 

“IT write what I think people will 
like, and what I think will help them, 
and I write it because I need the 
money.” 

“How about art?” 
across the table. 

“Mostly bunk,” the Doctor replied. 

A few gasped for breath, while the 
dollar chasers chuckled with glee. 

“To get anywhere in the writing 
game,” Dr. Crane announced, “you 
must live to write; you must want to 
do it more than anything else in the 
world. You must find happiness in 
doing it. Ido. For ten years, except 
for six or seven days, I have turned 
out from five hundred to two thou- 
sand words. I did it whether I felt 
sick or well. ° 
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“When I was a preacher I used to 
fix up sermons that would cover four 
or five points. But I never ran across 
any of the congregation that had got- 
ten all the points, and but a few who 
had really absorbed one. That taught 
me the lesson not to try to cover the 
history of the world in one ‘article. 
One point is all I go after now. And 
if I can make that clear to the ma- 
jority of my readers I feel satisfied.” 

Sandwiched in between his views, 
Dr. Crane told of a poor Polish 
woman who came to his office one day 
with a book. She said she wanted the 
Doctor to read it. He took the book, 
promised to read it, and waited for 
her to go. 

“Now I wish you’d let me talk to 
you for a little while,” she said. 

Dr. Crane’ didn’t have the heart to 
turn her down and sat back in his 
chair, reconciled to being bored. 

At the end of five minutes he was 
sitting up taking note of everything 
she said. Since she was a girl the 
woman had always wanted to write. 
When she came to this country she 
went to one of the New York colleges 
and told the head of the college that 
she would like to study English so she 
could learn how to write stories. The 
man shook his head, saying: 

“You'll simply be wasting your 
time. Millions of persons born in this 
country get the same idea about writ- 
ing. You don’t know anything that 
would interest American readers. Go 
home and put in your time at some- 
thng more profitable.” 

Disappointed, the woman went 
home—home to a_ husband that 
frowned on her efforts to learn how 
to write. So she left home and went 
to live in a hovel on the east side and 
teach herself English by reading 
eighteen and twenty hours a day. 
Within the past year she had sold 
stories to several of the best maga- 
zines in America, and Mr. O’Brien, 
the short-story critic, has selected one 
of her stories as being the best piece 
of imaginative writing turned out 
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during 1920. A short time ago the 
woman received $10,000 for the mo- 
tion-picture rights of her book. 

After telling about the woman, Dr. 
Crane came back to his own case. 

“While I write for money,” he said, 
“I don’t write for wages. I’m not 
groveling at any one’s feet. I write 
for the people of today. I don’t worry 
about prosperity, nor do I try to find 
out whether I’m writing art. Even if 
I am, no one will say it’s art or liter- 
ature until long after I’m gone. I do 
my best in every instance, but I insist 
upon getting paid for everything of 
mine that an editor wants. I have a 
number of articles that I wrote some 
time ago. I think they are pretty 
good, but as yet I haven’t found any 
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editor to agree with me. So I keep 


them. 

“Don’t be a pessimist. Be an opti- 
mist. People have enough trouble of 
their own without reading yours—fact 
or fiction. They come to writers in 
print hoping to find something that 
will cheer them—will help them to 
forget their own tragedies. So give 
them what they want, and give it to 
them quickly. Then money and art 
will take care of themselves.” 

Dr. Crane talked for fully an hour, 
and when he finished the club tendered 
him a vote of thanks for talking to 
the members. Then he made his exit 
while the members turned to refresh- 
ments, forgetting for the moment art 
and money for the more interesting 
pastime of eating to live. 
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“NEW TEXT BOOKS.” 

After conquering an initial preju- 
dice against a study described by so 
hideous an epithet as “behavioristic,” 
one finds much that is valuable and 
sensible in Charles Henry Woolbert’s 
“The Fundamentals of Speech” ( Har- 
per). Mr. Woolbert is assistant pro- 
fessor of speech in the University of 
Illinois, and writes with an experience 
of the practical application of his 
theories. The essential thesis of his 
book, he says, “is that no speaking is 
good speaking which is not the whole 
machine and which does not establish 
the desired relation between the one 
speaking and the one listening.” To 
establish that relation effectively re- 
quires a combination of four ingredi- 
ents—thought, words, voite, and ac- 
tion. Starting with this principle, Mr. 
Woolbert takes up in successive chap- 
ters the teaching of what may be called 
the various accessories of speech. 


The present volume is an enlargement 
and rewriting of others under the 
same title which have been in use for 
some time in the course on public 
speaking at the University of Illinois. 
“Elementary Lessons in English 
Idiom,” by Lelia M. Dascom (Apple- 
ton), is designed to assist those who 
are not native Americans or who have 
not had many educational advantages 
in acquiring a working knowledge of 
correct English usage. The author 
goes on the principle of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, and 
teaches by copious concrete illustra- 
tion. The book should be useful for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
The World Book Company (Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.) has brought out a second 
revised edition of Luella Clay Car- 
son’s “Handbook of English Composi- 
tion,” a concise manual designed for 
use in high schools and college classes 
in rhetoric and composition. By rea- 
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son of its convenient size and com- 
pactness the volume should also prove 
useful for handy reference in offices. 
The same publishers bring out the 
“Laboratory Manual of English Com- 
position,” by Stanley R. Oldham. 
The author uses the inductive method 
and teaches through definite assign- 
ments to the pupil. In general, the 
aim of the book is to give a minimum 
of theory and a maximum of practical 
application. 

Considerably more elaborate, though 
following similar methods, is the 
“Essentials of English” for higher 
grades, by Henry Carr Pearson and 
Mary Frederica Kirchwey, the former 
the principal, the latter an instructor 
in Horace Mann School (American 
Book Co.). The outstanding feature 
of the book is the intelligent care 
which has been shown in the choice 
of illustrative selections. These are 
chosen with a view to their intrinsic 
interest as well as to their illustrative 
value. The chapter on letter writing 


is particularly good, and the interest 


of the student is quickened by instruc- 
tion in such practical affairs as the 
conduct of a meeting or of a school 
paper. 

For classes in English for younger 
children the American Book Company 
publishes “Elementary Lessons in 
Everyday English,” by Emma Miller 
Bolenius. The book contains an out- 
line of work for three years on the 
basis of two hundred lessons a year 
developed in twenty projects. A con- 
spicuous feature is the emphasis 
throughout on Americanism. 

Fannie O. Johansen, the author of 
“Projects in Action English” 
(Badger), who also writes with 
younger children in mind, goes consid- 
erably further than the merely in- 
ductive or laboratory method. She 
recommends that pupils be encouraged 
to suit words with action, the rest of 
the class then being requested to draw 
from the play-acting the grammatical 
moral. The author has used the 
method herself with success. The 


extent of the success which it would 
have in the hands of the ordinary 
teacher depends, we should say, en- 
tirely on the personality and disciplin- 
ary ability of the teacher. 

In “The New World” (Macmillan) 
Harold Bruce and Guy Montgomery 
bring out for use in college readings a 
series of selections by modern writers 
on modern topics. Most of the best 
known writers of the day are repre- 
sented, and the whole is leavened by a 
sprinkling of the Victorians. Unity 
is achieved by the selection of half a 
dozen related themes on which a num- 
ber of different authors have spoken 
their minds. An amusing essay by 
Simeon Strunsky on the teaching of 
rhetoric provides the text for the in- 
troduction on “Thinking and Writing” 
and “Studying and Reading.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


“SCOUTS OF THE DESERT,” by 
Joun FLeminc Witson (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

The exploits of two Scouts on the 

Mojave Desert make a stirring tale 

that is sure to be popular with boys. 





“RIGHT ROYAL,” by JoHN Mase- 
FIELD (The Macmillan Company). 
A companion piece to Mr. Mase- 

field’s “Reynard, the Fox,” the great 

hunting poem. 


“RUNNING WILD,” by Bertram 

SmiTH (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 

The adventures of the children of a 
large family on a country manor in 
Scotland where their annual holidays 
are spent. 


“HOW MANY CARDS?” by IsaBEL 
OsTRANDER (Robert M. McBride 
& Co.). 

A new Roundsman McCarty de- 
tective story. 


“THE NEW DECAMERON?” (Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co.). 
The second volume being an account 
of the adventures of Mr. Turpin’s 
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pilgrims on the second day. By 
various writers. 


“THE DREADFUL RIVER- 
CAVE,” by James WILLARD 
Scuuttz (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 
A book dealing with real, live In- 

dians and Indian lore. 


“THE SECRET SPRING,” by Har- 
vey O’Hiccins (Harper & Bros.). 
Mr. O’Higgins shows how psycho- 

analysis is employed by physicians in 

the treatment of nervous diseases. 


“EMPRESS EUGENIE IN EX- 
ILE,” by Acnes Carey (The Cen- 
tury Co.). 

A chatty narrative which gives all 
the chief facts. of Empress Eugenie’s 
life, often in her own words. 


“POLITICAL SYSTEMS IN 
TRANSITION,” by CuHartes G. 
Fenwick (The Century Co.). 

A book for all men and women 
who want to keep abreast of the times. 


“JIMMY QUIGG, OFFICE BOY,” 
by Harotp S. LatHam (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

A very real tale of Jimmy’s first 
year in an office. 


“THE FLYING BO’SUN,” by Ar- 
THUR Mason (Henry Holt & Co.). 
A story of the sea in which the 

author’s own personal experiences on 

the sea play a real part. 


“LIVE AND BE YOUNG,” by 
VancE THompson’§ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). 

“Common sensé” advice by the au- 
thor of “Eat and Grow Thin.” 


“OUTDOOR MEN AND MINDS,” 
by Witxt1aM Stipcer (The Abing- 
don Press). 

The author interprets the nature 
teachings of the Bible. 


“MAKING GOOD,” by Capt. Mc- 
Kean (The Macmillan Company). 
A boy’s story of ranch life in West- 

ern Canada. 


“THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
GREAT WAR,” by Cartes F. 
Tawinc (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). 

An account of the activities of 

American colleges in the Great War, 

1914-1919. 


“DOMESDAY BOOK,” by Enpcar 
Lee Masters (The Macmillan Co.). 
Mr. Masters’ latest work should 

rank high among America’s greatest 

poetry fiction. 


“THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY,” 
by R. H. Tawney (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe). 

A short analysis of the theory of 
individual rights which is the founda- 
tion of economic organization in 
Europe and America. 


“HEAVEN AND EARTH,” by 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET (Henry 
Holt & Co.). 

A book of poems. 


“THE SPLENDID WAYFARING,” 
by Joun G. Nernarpt (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

The story of the exploits and ad- 
ventures of the discoverers and ex- 
plorers of the great Central Route 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean, 1822-1831. 


“THE 315th INFANTRY, U. S. A,, 
1917-1919” (compiled and published 
by the historical board of the 315th 
Infantry). 

The official history being a true 
record of its organization and training, 
of its operations in the World War 
and of its activities following the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 
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GROWING UP!—EDGAR AND THE SCREEN 
By Edwin Justus Mayer. 


AM a 





PPROXIMATELY a year ago 
Mr. Booth Tarkington, gentle- 
man and author from Indiana, an- 
nounced that he was about to under- 
take a new medium of expression— 
the castigated, criticized, despised, de- 
nounced, and thriving movie. He had 
contracted to supply a brandnew boy 
character to the world, and the Gold- 
wyn Pictures Corporation was to 
present the lad on the silver sheet of 
romance around the corner from your 
house. Whereupon the wiseacres, who 
persist in all climes and ages, said, 
very interesting, or else, my dear, it 
can’t be done! 
Nevertheless, it has been done— 
like ever so many other things which 
people deemed impossible. Mr. Tar- 


kington, since his announcement, has 


written half a dozen episodes of the 
adventures and emotions of Master 
Edgar Pomeroy, not the best boy in 
town, nor the worst, and millions of 
people have had the opportunity to 
become adquainted with the Hoosier’s 
first screen child. Today he is as 
popular and as big as Penrod, his 
spiritual and mischievous and well- 
behaved brother. 

There are various interesting de- 
ductions to be drawn from the suc- 
cess of Edgar and the impression he 
has made on the heart of the world— 
the one that Mr. Wilson once wrote 
so feelingly of. First and foremost 
(inseparable twins, those words), it 
has been shown that it is impossible 
to create a character directly for the 
screen and endow him—or her—with 
reality and lasting qualities of person- 
ality and truth. Mr. Tarkington had 
the good luck to secure Johnny Jones, 
a remarkable boy actor, to play Edgar, 
and the part has become associated 
with Johnny until the country fails to 


distinguish between the two. Happy 
as was the selection of Johnny for the 
role, the causes of Edgar’s success are 
even deeper than that fact. 

The screen is a medium all its own 
and needs treatment specific to its 
qualities. The translation of novels 
and plays was a necessary part of the 
development of the medium, but as 
J. G. Hawks, himself the author of 
some 200 screen stories, pointed out 
in a recent Goldwyn bulletin, the ex- 
ploitation of fiction and drama for 
purposes has almost bankrupted those 
markets, so far as the screen is con- 
cerned, and more and more, the 
original screen story and author will 
forge to the front. The success of 
Edgar becomes important because it 
shows that authors of reputation and 
skill, adapting their flair to the screen, 
can achieve genuine and popular re- 
sults. 

Edgar has become real because he 
has been built-up as a character pre- 
cisely as a character is built-up in a 
novel—through the projection of his 
passions, foibles, and triumphs and 
failures. All of the episodes are two- 
reelers, and each one has continued 
the development and revelation of 
Edgar’s boyhood desires and elements. 
Mr. Tarkington has had the advantage 
of this serial effect—the continual 
process of revealing Edgar. The 
author of an ordinary five-reel picture 
has not, of course, this aid. 

And this brings to mind an inter- 
esting opinion recently voiced by 
Katherine Newlin Burt, whose novel, 
“The Branding Iron,” one of the 
recent best sellers, has proven a mo- 
tion picture sensation. Mrs. Burt de- 
clared that she favored long motion 
pictures—“The Branding Iron” was 
seven reels—in order to give the 
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Writing for the Magazines 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN. 
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This book is crammed with exactly that sort 
of information that will save many a heart 
pang and much eye-strain to young writers. It 
tells above all what not to do and follows up 
that advice with more authoritative information 
than one finds in a month’s reading of other 
writers upon similar lines. As an editor alone 
Dr. Esenwein is letter-perfect. He knows all 
the throes young writers suffer, and for that 
reason says what he has to say in forceful 
sentences that have infinite wisdomr and oft- 
times inimitable wit. Young writers cannot 
afford to be without this new guide-book to 
success. Magazine writers are made, not born, 
and the sooner some of them begin to retrieve 
their minor errors, the quicker their names will 
be recorded in “Who’s Who.”—Above are ex- 
tracts from the Philadelphia Record, 

The author of this book, a past master, ac- 
tually plucks out the heart of magazine writing 
and shows clearly, to the beginner and the ex- 
perienced alike, how successful magazine 
writers choose and handle their work so as to 
“put it across.” Some of the chapter heads 
are: The Magazine and the’ Newspaper, Kinds 
of Magazines, The Sources of Magazine Ma- 
terial, The Short Article, The Full-Length 
Article, Humorous Writing, Magazine Fiction, 
Editorial Work, Points on Preparing Manu- 
script, How Manuscripts Are Marketed, etc., 
etc. Read what critics say about it: 


Bound in handsome cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 260 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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author a chance to develop more fully 
the qualities and omissions in the 
character of his or her creations. 
There is no doubt but that the long- 
picture is rapidly becoming a power- 
ful factor in the movie world—and by 
“long” I mean a picture longer, say, 
than five reels. Yet it is only a decade 
since one-reelers were the sole output 
of the studios! 

“Earthbound,” the Goldwyn-Emi- 
nent Authors picture by Basil King, 
and one of the few great pictures of 
the screen, is in seven reels, and other 
recently-released pictures which have 
the same number are such well-known 
ones as “Madame X,” and “The Pen- 
alty,” the latter, another eminent 
author’s production by Gouverneur 
Morris. 

Edgar, therefore, is growing up 
with the screen, as many of us have— 
and are. He is displaying all the boy- 
ish qualities which Mr. Tarkington 
knows and reveals in his inimitable 
fashion just as in the past the screen 
has revealed its own juvenile and boy- 
ish qualities. But those days, the days 
of extreme youth, are passing, and in 
a few years, when Edgar alas, is 
grown up, we shall see some addition- 
al facts of interest in the grown-up 
screen, as well as in the grown-up 
Edgar. 





WHAT DOES A BOY READP 


“The modern boy has changed; the 
average writer for boys has not. The 
boy has gone ahead; the writer has 
remained in the fog of twenty years 
ago. And the result has been a dreary 
sameness about books written for the 
boy. The time has passed when a 
writer can hope to charm an audience 
of from twelve to eighteen years with 
the stereotyped story of school, or ad- 
venture, or sport. 

“The modern boy is a skilled me- 
chanic, thanks to the motorcycle and 
the automobile. He builds model 
aeroplanes. He- is something of a 
business man; by the hundreds of 
thousands he turns his hand to some 
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form of industry after school hours “ " 
and makes the proposition pay. He Do You Speak in Public? 
rs ar Sgt PP nig § and ; Here Are Three Valuable, Helpful Books: 
as ha 1s outloo roadened. 1 . . A 
nd ened. 1€ 1S, | Illustrative Incidents for Publie Speakers 
all around, a keener, brighter, better : ‘ 
: , Poems of Pep and Point for Public Speakers 
educated boy than his cousin of " . 
Wit and Humor for Public Speakers 
twenty years ago. Everybody, seem- Sy Wks: uae 
ingly, has found it out except the bes scacction 
men who write books for him.” at es INCIDENTS FOR PUB- 
SE Rag eres ome is a voluminous collection of 
This is the opinion of William Hey- entirely new illustrations which will be an in- 
liger, a writer for boys; who has risen a 2. So a 2 oS 
’ ’ ide to public oratory, as we as a coliection 
in rebellion against the type of fiction | 9 apt and original illustrations. Each incident 
7 ° is aglow with life stories of human interest 
that has been written for the adoles- | that touch the heart. 
cent. Mr. Heyliger believes that the | sa° Gass owal! Gea dee Gaonesy Duty, 
book for the boy should possess all Egotiem, Eternity, Friendship, Hope, oc 
risy, Life, e, mony, ne e, 
the better elements of the adult story, | Patriotism, Prayer, Sin, Success, Temperance, 


and that it should represent a slice of | Temptation, War—almost every conceivable 
subjec 


human life. POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUB- 
A year ago he broke the soil with LIC SPEAKERS. The secret of success in 
public speaking is the presentation of the idea 


High Benton, a book that set out to in & proctionl, pointed way. This book is pre- 
picture the life of a boy entering high | 2njoys good, snappy poetry will hang Anh 
school without ambition or purpose. | delighted with 

. ; e book A about six hundred poems 
In this book Mr. Heyliger told the pe... the pens of poets who have caught the 


: . irit of present world conditions. It does not 
story of education and business, and je ete the ravin Ss of emg poets 


showed how one is bound up in the about “twittering birds” and “‘ba bling, brooks,” 
“autumn leaves” and “shady nooks.” It has 


other. Thousands of older boys wrote just what its = preminte—Sotes oe and 
to him and told him that the experi- | ?oint-” poems that really mean something 

a f the h B P . WIT AND “HUMOR FOR PUBLIC 
ences of the hero, benton, were simi- SPEAKERS. mutase and, the world laughs 
2 i with you is delightful volume contains 
lar to theirs, and that the book had one of the best collections ‘ae stories 
changed all their ideas concerning and a pa he illustrations 
: are original, fresh and usable. 

school. Hundreds of boys, at work, No public speaker has any excuse for being 
wrote to him that he had influenced | dry and prosy in public addresses when this 
: hea ook is available 

them to give up their jobs and go The speaker who can illustrate his point with 


a to school to complete their edu- | 2,Bumorous ancedote is the one who holds his 
cation. i ; i 
Another book, High Benton, Work- eae a aa ties 
er, . which will be published next The three books delivered to you, postpaid for 
spring, deals with the adventures of $5.00 
a twenty-year old boy who comes to ’ 
an headin isiduotiial city and is THE WRITERS DIGEST 
plunged into the whirlpool of present USE THIS COUPON TODAY . 
labor unrest. He meets the radical, | THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
the agitator, the great body of work- aoe ip A rg wage * — 
men, the owners of the plants, and he money “order). Send me the followivg books 
sees strike and stress and the passions | °Y W- ¥- Brown: 
of men unloosed in industrial war. 
But through it all shines the greatest 
power of all—the power of work. 
“In adult fiction,” said Mr. Hey- 
liger, “we have the men and women 
who write realism, who are concerned 
with present-day problems, who seek 
out human documents and try to 
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This is one of the most comprehensive and 
practical books for writers ever published. It 
contains a series of articles which consider 
every phase of this work. The author was 
formerly editor of a very prominent magazine 
and he writes from his many years of experi- 
ence in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, 
how to choose a theme, gathering the materials, 
taking notes, what constitutes a plot, how to 
develop plot, how to open story, body of story, 
climax, how to select characters, how many to 
use, all about dialogue, how to select a good 
title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a voca- 
bulary, how to prepare manuscript in profes- 
sional and required style. It also gives ex- 
cellent advise on how to sell your story and 
dozens of other chapters necessary to every 
author’s success. Each one of its 441 pages 
mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its covers what one might call “an 
education in authorship.” 

Handsome cloth cover with gold lettering, 
gilt top, 441 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $2.00 (check, currency or 
money order). Send me by _ return mail 
WRITING THE SHORT STORY, by J. B. 
Esenwein. 








present them with color and precision. ; 
When realism is merged with romance 
the combination produces the highest 
art of the story teller. But in the 
field of boy literature realism has 
never so much as been sighted, and 
romance has, except in isolated in- 
stances, been an unguessed god.”— 
New York Tribune. 





GET TITLE FOR NEW RU- 
PERT HUGHES PICTURE 


It is to be known as “Dangerous 
Curve Ahead’”—is the new comedy 
which Rupert Hughes wrote directly 
for the screen and which is being 
photographed now at the Goldwyn 
studio. Hundreds of titles were sug- 
gested, and considered, for the 
comedy before this, the final title, was 
selected. 

It is a story of married life and 
reports have it that it is just about 
the most amusing thing Rupert 
Hughes ever wrote. Mr. Hughes is 
at the studio, working all day long 
in company with E. Mason Hopper, 
who is directing the production. 

“Dangerous Curve Ahead” has a 
special interest because it is the first 
story which Mr. Hughes has ever 
written directly for the screen. .In 
the cast are Helene Chadwick, Kate 
Lester, Edythe Chapman, M. B. 
(Lefty) Flynn, Richard Dix and 
James Neill. 








Henry Albert Phillips Offers 
Fac-Simile Copy of 4000-Word 
Photoplay 
Synopsis 


Produced with Mary Miles Minter 
One Dollar (While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
15 WEST 67 STREET NEW YORK 























The Author’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 











A reference volume which every author 
should have within reach at all times. It 
clearly covers the relations of the author to 
Hs een the cop t and how to secure 

¢ mechanics of the book, arrangement of 
he book, making the ye etc. Endorsed by 
The Author's ague of America. It also 
treats on submitting the manuscript, publishing 
of manuscript at author’s expense, making the 
contract, royalties, dealings with the editor, etc. 

Every writer will find this little volume 
crammed with facts that he must know to gain 
from his labor the greatest reward. 

poostee cloth cover, 164 pages. Price, post- 
pai 








The Writer’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 











A valuable co wpa ion volume to THE 
AUTHOR’S DESK BOOK. It is a most 
needed reference work on the question of 
punctuation, capitalization, , compound 
words, division of words, paragrap ing, spacing 
italics, abbreviations, numerals, correct and 
faulty diction, letter writing, postal informa- 
tion, etc. 

It is a wonderful little book that should 
have place next to your other works for- daily 
reference. 

Handsomely hound in cloth, 184 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
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Writing the Popular Song. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITER IS 
FN clade PAID WRITER IN EX- 
WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one 
of the most helpful, mapas te ey 
ever published. Its title is a misleading one in 
a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. 
It is a valuable treatise on the philosoph: of 
catering to the world’s needs. ickes 
is a well-known song writer, and has himself 
given to the world many popular song hits. 
The introduction is by Harry Von Tilzer, one 
of the best known song writers of this decade. 
Some of the chapter heads of this remark- 
able work are: Various Types of Songs An- 
ayaa’ Ties, Toone. Slog 4 to Be evenaes, 
imeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story 
Element, Punch h, The Chorus, Melo Con- 
struction, Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark 
(a very important chapter), etc. In the back 
pages ts a long list of Popular Song Publishers. 
Any aspirising song writer, who will make a 
close study of this book, apply the advice to 
his own work and then not suce better 
turn his efforts at once to other fields of labor. 
There is a fortune in popular song writing 
if you strike the right song. If you think it 
worth the effort, let this womulestal volume be 
your guide. 
Beautiful cloth cover, gold fouetngs gilt top, 
181 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
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The Art of Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN ann MARY 
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The most complete, practical and help- 
ful working hand-book ever issued on 
the Principles of Poetry and the Com- 
position of all Forms of Verse. Edwin 
Markham says: “You certainly -have 
swept into one volume all of the chief 
facts concerning the technique of verse. 
There is no better book than this one 
for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many important subjects 
treated are: The Ten Elements of 
Poetry, The Choice of Words, The 
Analysis of Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, Blank Verse, 
Dramatic Poetry, The Ballad, The Lyric, 
The Sonnet, Light Verse, Satirical 
Verse, Humorous Verse, Parody, Helps 
in the Study of Poetry, etc., etc. 

Every ambitious writer of poetry 
should have a copy of this wonderful 
volume. It will no doubt guide the way 
to many successes where failure would 
otherwise result. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold let- 
tering, gilt top, 311 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $2.00. 

USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $ (currency, check or 
money order). Send me the following books 
by return mail: 
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“All the world loves a mystery. Since time 
out of mind, a clear and open page has ever 
lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, 
and even the gruesome, has been added to the 
mysterious, its challenge has been the more 
alluring.” 


This book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimu- 
lates insight into the methods of successful 
writers of plotted stories and at the ‘same time 
cultivates fertility in the mind of the reader. 
Some of the subjects it treats on in exhaustive 
style are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries, 
The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, Detec- 
tive Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deduction Used in Everyday Life. The Real 
Sherlock Holmes, The Search for Clues, The 
Murder Theme, The Robbery Theme, The 
Mysterious Disappearance, The Victim, The 
Criminal, The Suspects, Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining Sus- 
pense, etc., etc. 


It is truly a wonderful book for writers in- 
terested in this popular form of narration. 


Handsome cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 886 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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